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HERE is a natural tenden 
to tranſmit to poſterity | 
events which they have beheld, or 
the ſcenes in which they have acted a part. 
Hiſtorical monuments are prior to the in- 
vention of letters. The Savage has. his re- 
cords as well as. the Citizen: the native 


wars in which he has been engaged; and 


rehearſes, in wild ſtrains, the battles vf his 7} 


fathers. r 8 0112/4808 


A mound of earth, a pillar of ſtones, 
popular traditions, and tales, are th Air 
Hiſtorical Re | 1e Hi 
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2 PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY, 


language of mankind, the firſt Hiſtorians 


are Poets. The Bards, the Scalds, and 
the Minſtrels, who flouriſhed in the dark 
aFes of modern Europe, had their coun- 


ter part in antiquity ; they relate real e. 
vents, though adorned with the colour- | 
ing of fancy. Hiſtory ſtill appeals to Ho. 


mer. 
During the bügelt of Society, profeſ. 


fions are ſeparated ; Hiſtory becomes a 
particular department; a Thucydides, a 
Polybius, a Tacitus, a Hume appears. 
'This province in writing hath been fre- 
quently uſurped by the dulleſt authors, 
who, by voluminous, but trifling compi. 


lations, have diſhonoured the name of 


Hiſtory. y 
An idea of Hiſtory 3 in its proper form, 
The excellence and advantages of Hi. 
Rorical Science, 
The high rank which it | holds among 
the Arts and Sciences, 
—The knowledge of human. affairs 


which it communicates, and education for 
the world which it gives. 


—Influen ce 


PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 


—Influence in opening or determining 
Characters of Men. 7 
Union which it holds with: other 
arts, with Law, Government, Philoſophy, 
Poetry, Criticiſm, and the luſtre which it 
reflects upon them. | 
—Permanent utility, as bk not a 
preliminary branch of education ; but the 
ſtudy and the buſineſs of life. | 
—Tendency to form the Mind and the 
Heart to the love of Virtu. ; 
Three great periods of Literature have | 
_ revolved in the world. The Greeks, who | 
ſet the firſt models in all the arts, wete 5 
alſo the fathers of Hiſtory. 
Cauſes which circumſcribed the pro- F 
greſs of this ſtudy among chat people. 1 
Literature was introduced into Rome 
after the conqueſt of Greece, and an age 
of letters aroſe in the reign of Auguſtus. 
| General learning was cultivated, and the 
materials of Hiſtory increaſed; but among 
them, as well as the Greeks, circumſtan- 
ces narrowed the ſphere, and checked the 
progreſs of Univerſal Hiſtory. 
. Since 
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Since the b ng of the arteench 
century, a new æra of letters hath ſhone, 
The moderns began to imitate the an. 
cients. Adding the paſt to the preſent, 
many arts received improvement. Hiſto- 
ry, in particular, opened a greater volume 
to public view. Thrice, within the limits 
of authentic record, we behold mankind 
running the career of policy, from rude. 
neſs to refinement. A field now opens 
for cultivating a part of Philoſophy little 
' known to the ancients, the Theory of 
| Manas a political being, and the Hiſtory 
ol Civil Society. | 
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ON: SCEENG Ea. 4 


THE riſe of Literature in modern times 
was not owing to an original effort of the 


numan powers. The ſtudy of the ancients 


awaked the genius of the moderns, and 
the Philoſophy that firſt prevailed was in- 
troduced from Greece and Rome. The 
circumſtance of a foreign original had ſe- 
rious and permanent effects upon litera- 
ture. The Greek and Roman claſſics ſug- 
geſted the materials as well as the form of 
the firſt compoſitions; and the original 
genius of man, for a long period of time, 
was loſt in imitation. 80 ſtrong was 
the enthuſiaſm in favours of the claſſics, 
that the firit authors in modern times not 
only borrowed their ſentiments, but alſo 
wrote theit language. By this means the 
chief object of the Philoſopher, the Poet, 
and the Hiſtorian, was withdrawn. The 
preſent times were neglected for the paſt, 

and the great body of the people exclud- 
ed from the pleaſure and improvement of 
letters. The learned became a ſeparate 75 
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. _ PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 


order of men; Philoſophy did not mingle 


with human affairs; and Science was con- 


ſined within the walls of a College. Ab. 


5 ſtract ſubjects; : technical terms; an un- 
known tongue: all debarred the public ac- 
ceſs, and ſhut the gate; of e on | 


the world. 
In the preſent century a more era 


ſyſtem hath taken place. Men no longer 


Write in one language, and ſpeak in ano- 


ther; the terms of the ſchools are left to 


pedants ; barren ſpeculation hath given 


place to uſeful enquiry. At laſt the Philo- 
fopher - recollects that he is a man, and 
raiſes his voice to- the world. Hence 2 
diffuſion of knowledge chara Reriſes the 


_ preſent age more than any of the paſt. 


True Philoſophy, the beſt bleſſing of na- 
ture, begins to ſpread ; and thelight of li- 


terature, like the light of an, ariſes 
to ſhine over all. b . | 


2 | 


SCIENCE conſiſts in «ths Diſcovery, the 


Arrangement, and the Concatenation of 
the facts 3 in nature. 7 
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„ Diſcovery: of the facts in _— 


is A - — part of Science. The . 


mind is paſſive in its firſt perceptions; but 5 
the pleaſures and the pains to which man 
18 expoſed from external impreſſions, lead 
him to exerciſe his active powers. Curiay 
olity awakes, an original inſtint in the 
human frame, and the ſpring of our know- 


ledge. The operation of this principle 
precedes the n and even the birth, = 


of reaſon. ck b Bhs £24772 E Peuge 


During the roamings of a . or the 


migrations of a barbarous tribe, this prin> 
ciple makes little progreſs. But when, in 


— 


the progreſs of the ſpecies, man begins A 


to unfold his nature, elegant deſires ſuc. 
ceed to neceſſary cravings; the finer parts 


of the human frame make their appear- ; 


ance ; and curioſity, ſet agoing, extends 
to all the objects of Wann, x62 


Met 


 Alarge and liberal'knowledge of ade = 
is the foundation of all Philoſophy. The x 
human mind aſcends from E to 


generals, and from part! to a whole. 
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„ PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 


Ik be oflice of true Philoſophy is not to 
invent, but to diſcover; not to create iy. 
ſtems, but, by collecting the phenomena 
in the univerſe, to interpret nature. 


II. The Diſcovery of the facts in the 
material and moral world leads to their 
Arrangement. It is the property of man 
not only to think, but to think in a cer- 
tain manner. hare is an order in his i- 
deas, and a train in his mind. ; 
Our firſt perceptions have no other bond 
of union but that of contiguity in time 
and place. This is the order of the ſen- 
ſes, and of memory which merely rene ws 
the impreſſions of ſenſe. 55 
But, when the mind begins to operate 
upon its own ideas, a higher ſenſe of or- 
der ariſes. Objects enter into the mind as 
they appear in the univerſe. To arrange, 
to claſſify, to generalize, are employments 
of Philoſophy. 
Such arrangements afſiſt the mind i in its 
operations, and forward the interpretation | 
: of Nature. 
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Account of the Ariſtotelian N 
m ents of the modern aurangements. 
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III. Concatenation of the facts in Na- 


N 


ture; -- ; 120 


When we. contemplate: the phenome- 9 


ma of the univerſe, we not only find things 
: rclembling, which we put into one claſs; 


but Wh an that theſe. are con- 


| nected with others. To trace the connec 
tion between wang to refer effects to their 

cauſe, and particular operations to general 

laws, is the laſt and mY Perfect work of 


Science. 


vulgar give their reaſons. The boy who, 
inquiſitive mto the cauſes of things, fa- 
thoms the well, or traces the ſtream to its 
ſource, diſcovers the rudiments of chat 
ſcience by which Newton meaſured the 
Heavens, and Monteſquieu made a n | 
of human affairs. b 


The firſt ſtep towards Natural | Pbileto- =_ 
phy is a hiſtory of plants and animals, 
ho and | F 


This kind of ſearch and inveſtigation is | 'Y 
natural to the mind of man. Even the 
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PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 


and a deſcription of the' appearances of 

nature. The man of ſcience ſucceeds to 

the natural hiſtorian, who claſſifies plants 

and animals, and explains the phenomena 
of nature. 

'The firſt ſtep towards Moral Philoſophy | 
is a collection of aphoriſms, maxims, and 
Proverbs, without any connection, but that 
they are ſubſervient to one end, the con- 
duct of human life. By degrees the Phi- 

loſopher appears, who arranges the duties 
of man, and traces morals t to their founda- 
tion. 

Such is the nature of Sean 

To common minds every thing appears 
particular. A Philoſopher ſees in the 
great, and obſerves a whole. The curious 

collect and deſcribe. The ſcientific ar- 
range and generalize. 
An ordinary man marks the phenome- 
na of Nature. The Philoſopher refers 
them to their claſs, and traces them to 
their cauſe. 

A man of ſenſe makes 8 obſerva- 
tions: A man of ſcience forms general 
maxims. 
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maxims. The one draws 8 con- 

cluſions; the other infers univerſal pro- 
poſitions. BY. 1 

« There is a | chain” ays Homer, © let 
« down from heaven to earth. Mortals 
« catch at a link; but Jovx holds in his 
« hand the chain that binds the crea« 
« tion.“ | 

Riſe and Progreſs of phitofophy among 
the Ancients. 
Revival among the Moderns. 
"FORO to Hiſtory. 
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FIRST: PRINCIPLES 


{STUDY OF HISTORY. 
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= I. PRVSsICAL. and MoraL Cavsrs con- 
| ESTES”. | « 2” . | . iy | . 
our in forming the character of nations. 
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Phyſical Cauſes are thoſe qualities of the 
climate and ſoil which work inſenſibly on 
the temper: Moral Cares, all thoſe cir- 
cumſtances which ſerve as motives to the 

mind. „ Pp . 
, The news of ata cauſes appears 
n every part of the hiſtory of the earth. 

Illuſtrations of this poſition from the 
different nations of the world, both in an- 
cient and in modern times. 
An operation of phyſical cauſes which 
hath not been attended to by Philoſo- 
phers. 
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Mora! Cauſee e te with Phyſical, 
in forming national characters. The form 
and the ſpirit of the government, inſtitu- 
tions, and laws, diffuſe their effects over i 
the ſubjects of a ſtate. The ſame ſympa- 
chy and imitation which gives a ſimilarity 
of character, manners, and ſentiments, to 

| circle of companions, ſpreads by a like 
contagion over nations, which are no more 
than a collection of individuals. Hence 
| national characters, and the 2 of 4. 
ferent governments. 
Phyſical and Moral Cauſes: are ſo con- 
nected and combined in their operation, 
mat in tracing the ſame effect, one perſon 
will aſcribe it to a Phyſical, and annther to | 
a Moral. cauſe, 

Illuſtrations of this abortion, 

If it be neceſſary to diſcriminate ob- 
jects that are perpetually approaching, and 
often running into one another, I would 
deliver the following opinion, That the 
original character of nations ariſes chiefly 
| tom Pyfical cauſes 3 and that the ſub- 


_— ſequent 
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ſequent changes are almoſt entirely owing 
to Moral: that what may be called the 
natural character of a people, their animal 
temperament, their ſenſibility, and imagi. 
nation, depend on the former; that their 
moral character, the operations of their x 
mind, their virtues, . vices, and national 
manners, are derived from the latter. 
Thus; among individuals, natural diſpoſi. 
tions govern in youth; "education and 
company direct in riper years. The tem- 
per ſprings from the one : the er is 
e en the other. A LATE dee 


II. The arrangements and improve. 
ments which take place in human affairs 
reſult not from the efforts of individuals, 
but from a movement | of the whole ſo⸗ 
ciety. 

From want of attention to this prin- 

ciple, Hiſtory hath often degenerated into 
the panegyric of ſingle men, and the wor- 
ay of names. Lauwers are e recorded, 
is 5 e e 
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but who makes mention of the 
When, moved with curioſity, we 
| into the cauſes of the ſingular inſtitutions 
which prevailed at Sparta, at Athens, or | 
Rome, Hiſtorians think it ſufficient to 1 
mention the names of Lycurgus, Solon, 
or Romulus. They ſeem to have believed 
that forms of government were eſtabliſi- 
ed with as much eaſe as theories of go- 
vernment were written. Such viſionary 
ſyſtems are foreign to human affairs. | 
No conſtitution is formed by a concert: 
No government is copied from a plan. 
Sociability and policy are natural to man- 
kind. In the progreſs of ſociety, inſtincts 
turn into arts, and original principles 
are converted into actual eſtabliſhments. 

When an inequality of poſſeſſions takes 
place, the few that are opulent contend 
for power, the many defend their rights: 
from this ſtruggle of parties a form of go- 

vernment is eſtabliſhed. = 
Illuſtrations of this obſervation from 
ancient and modern States. 
| B 2 


5 ; 
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The Laws of a nation are derived from 
the ſame origin with their Government. 
" Riſing, in this manner, from Society, 
all human improvements appear in their 
proper place, not as ſeparate and detach- 
ed articles, but as the various, though re. 
gular phenomena of one great ſyſtem. 
Poetry, Philoſophy, the Fine Arts, national 
manners and cuſtoms, reſult from the le 
tuation and ſpirit of a people. FI 

All that Legiſlators, Patriots, oe 
phers, Stateſmen, and Kings can day 
give a direction to that ſtream which is | 
for ever flowing, 

It is this that renders Hiſtory, in its 
proper form, intereſting to all mankind, 
as its object is not merely to delineate the 
projects of Princes, or the intrigues of 
Stateſmen; but to give a picture of ſociety, 
and repreſent the character and ſpirit of 
nations. 1 


III. Sinplar ſituations produce ſimilar 
appearances; and, "_— the Rate of ſo- 
55 5 „ 9257 
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ciety is the ſame, nations will reſemble — 


one another. 
The want of attention to this bath fil 
ed the world with infinite volumes. The 
moſt remote reſemblances in language, 
cuſtoms, or manners, has ſuggeſted the 
idea of deriving one nation from ano- 
6 er.” 
Nature directs the uſe of all the faculties 
that ſhe hath given; in favourable circum- 
ſtances every animal unfolds its powers; 
and man is the ſame ny over the whole 
world. 

Iluſtrations both from bite and ci- 
vilized nations. T 

Man is- one animal; and, white the 
fame ſituations occur, human nature is 
che farties 

Hence the Wr eil of every Gg 
is in nature; Politics is a ſcience; and 
there is a ſyſtem in human affairs. 
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THE SAVAGE STATE. 


Ir is peculiar to the human race, that 
the ſpecies n as well as the inch, 
vidual. 

Hence a noble eld SO I itſelf to the 
T philoſophical Hiſtorian, to trace the riſe 

and progreſs of Society, and the ger 

F: 1. Civilization. 

All nations have been rude before they 
were refined. The commencement of Hi- 
Kory is from the wood and the wilder- 
neſs.. Mankind appear every. where, at 
firſt, a weak and infant ſpecies ;, and the 
moſt celebrated nations trace back their 
origin to a few wandering tribes. 

The early condition of our ſpecies, 
therefore, is a ſubject both of curioſity 
and importance. There are no records, 
however, of ſuch a ſtate. The youth of 
85 f the 
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the ſociety, like that of the individual, 
paſſes away unperceived. 

Happily for the Hiſtorian, the diſcovery 
of America has ſupplied this defect. 

The Hiſtory of the Aborigines of Ame- 
rica is curious; and we deliver it not as 
| the annals. of the new world, but as it 
belongs to the antiquities of mankind, and 


delineates the picture of all nations in the f 


rude ſtate. 
| 1. Their General Deſcription. 
2, The Principle of the Savage State. 


3. Their Habitations, and Manner of 
Life. 


4. Their Domeſtic Situation; 


F. Their Political State The go · 


vernment of nature; the original 


0 arrangements which precede po- 


licy and laws, and the cauſes which 
| give 
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THE BARBAROUS STATE. 


WHEN man begins to hoard, and the 
idea of permanent poſſeſſion is introduced, 
the Savage State ends, and what is called 1 
the Barbarous begins. OY = 


I. State of Property among Barbarians. 


Taz variation of Property forms one of 
the great diſtinctions in the progreſs of 


nations. | 


4 


Origin 0 * our me of Property. 


Three e e ſtages i in the Hiſtory 
of Fre 


1 th es place among ſava- 
ges, when it reſpects preſent rather than 
permanent . 


2. That 
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That * talen place eng bar. 
Fafa tribes, who have adopted the idea 
of permanent poſſeſſion in their flocks or 
herds ; but who, as they ſtill continue to 


migrate, have no private R in 


land. 


3. That which obtains among nations 


When they forſake their roving life, and, 


ſettling in the ſoil, appropriate land. 


The barbarous period includes the ſe. 


cond of theſe ſtages. 


Nations in this ſtate. 


I. Domeſtic Life of Barbarians. 
As the hardſhips of the ſavage life are 


; over, and more certain means of ſubſiſtence 


diſcovered, man begins to ſeek the com- 
forts and enjoyments or us. 
Circumſtances in that ſtate which are 


Favourable to the paſſion between the 


ſexes. „ ; 
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Il. The Form of Government. 


PROPER Ty being eſtabliſhed, and Indu- 
ſry ſet a-going, the ground of ſubordina- 
tion and government is laid. 

Independent tribes, with a Chieftain or 
prince, is the uniform * of a peo- 
ple in this ſtate. | 

The King 1s little more thai a captain 
| of the hoſt. 3% 
| When perſonal qualities. raiſe to domi- 
nion, the dignity of Chief or Prince i is e- 


lective. 
When poſſeſſions are | multiplied; and 


the chief becomes the firſt of the val ogy ; 
nity in point of wealth; the ſon, inherit- 
ing the opulence of the father, preſerves 
| the ſamepre-eminence, and hereditary ſuc- _ 

ceſſion takes place. | 
| Still, however, the power of theſe pri- 
mitive Sovereigns is extremely limited. 
| Inferior Chieftains controul his councils, 
| and the people have their rights. It is 

"Hh 95 __ 
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« eaſy to remark,” ſays Ariſtotle, © by | 
the ancient forms of government exact. 
- < ly copied by Homer, That the King 

* propoſed to the People what had been 

e reſolved in Council. ks 


The progreſs by which the leader of a 
tribe attains Sa ee. 


1 The Union of Juriſdiction with Au- 
thority. 


n Direction of the Popular Reli. | 
gion. 


hu 3. The Extenſion of Dominion by Fo. 
reign * | 


, 


4. Pride of Birth, _ Antiquity of 
Family 


The 8 of the Father in this ate, 


Tv, The 
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IV. The Wars of Barbarians. 


Brok the invention of Arts, there 13 
no other honourable profeſſion, but that 
ef Ara, -- | 

Wandering tribes . no idea I a law 
of nations. The Gauls expreſſed to the 
Romans the ſpirit of this ſtate, “ Se in 
* armis jus ferre, et oy ow 
«© rum eſſe.“ 


The deſire of booty is the bai 


paſſion of the Barbarian. Dk 
They labour under a miſtake, borgen 


who deduce this ſolely br chiefly from in- 


tereſted conſiderations. 
In this period the military ſpirit i is at its 


height, and the whole nation is trained to 


arms. 


Hence the numerous armies which we 
ind 1 in ancient hiſtory, 


v. Their obe upon the ibaa re- 
ſulting from their Situation and IVY 


Manner of Life. 
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Taz high antiquity to which the Ala. 


tics lay claim. 


| Phyſical and Geographical FOR 


of that continent. 


| Referving the critical conſideration of 
its high antiquity to another occaſion, a 


more important object preſents itſelf to 


view, the form of Government, the Laws, 


the Character, Manners, and eit of the 


people. 


One form of Gorernment hath prevail 4 
ed i in, Aſia from the earlieſt records of hi- 
ſtory to the preſent time. A deſpot poſ- | 


ſeſſed ſupreme and unlimited authority. 


The legiſlative, judicative, and executive 


powers are veſted in his perſon. 


be Principle of Dee Government 
is Fear. 


The 


13 


* 


* 


The people, prepared by nature e for ſer- 
vitude, ſubmit quietly to the yoke. 

The ſame form of government ap- 
pears in every department of the ſtate. 
Power is communicated entire to the per- 
ſons with whom it is entruſted. The 


Vi zier, the Viceroy, the Governor, the 


Magiſtrate, are veſted with deſpotic au- 
thority. 1 


Private life proceeds on the ſame max- 
ims with public government. The father 


of a family is a deſpot, and a huſband i is 
the maſter of ſlaves. 

The Arts of Afia partake the ſpirit of 
defpotiſm. An unwieldy and encumber- 
ed magnificence prevails in every thing. 

_ _ Greatneſs without beauty; ornament 
without art; luxury without refinement; 


genius without taſte, characteriſe the ſpi- | 


rit of the Eaſt. = 

Aſia hath been the ſeat of revolutions 

both in ancient and modern times. At 

thirteen different periods it hath been 

over-run and ſubdued by the nations of 
| 39 1 the 
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the ſouth or of the north. Still, however, 
amid all its changes, the predominant 


features have been the ſame. The con. 
querors aſſume at once the manners of the 
conquered people, and a revolution effects 


only a change in the reigning family. 
From age to age immutability appears the 


characteriſtic of Aſia. 


The Causzs W and Moxrar 


which produce this uniform appearance, 


and eſtabliſh the Aſiatic Government, Cha. 


racter and Spirit, uren everlaſting : foun- 
dations. | 


1 erer 


E GP. 


Gro6RAPHICAL DesCRIPTION of chat 
Country. 


4 


No country has a better claim to our 
attention than Egypt. The Egyptians 
were the firſt civilized people of the 
world. The banks of the Nile gave birth 
to the arts and ſciences. Here the firſt 
efforts of genius were diſcloſed, and ſpe- 
cimens exhibited in the arts, which the 
Greeks were to admire, and to perfect in- 
to models for mankind. The wiſdom of 
the Egyptians was the admiration of all 
antiquity. Their inſtitutions, laws, and 
religious rites, paſſed into Greece. Hi- 
ther Poets reſorted as to a claſſic lande? 
Philoſophers, as to an academy of ſcience; 
and Legiflators, as to the ſeat of widdom 
and the laws, Diſtant nations ſent am- 
C3 - . batladors 
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baſſadors to conſult them with regard to | 
their political inſtitutions ; and even the 

Jews, who abhorred all the world beſides, | 
made an expreſs law in favours of the 

Egyptians. The parent of the arts was 
held in veneration by all antiquity, though 
they beheld only her remains; and, if 
ſhe appeared ſo lovely in ruins, What 
muſt ſhe have been in her glory? 


O quam te dicam bonam 
4 nte hac * tales cum * felge! N 


Nothing is more difficult "chan to form | 
a juſt eſtimation of a ſingular people who 
exiſt no more. Their records are loſt. All 
their monuments are mute; the firſt acade- 
my where {ſcience was taught has been long 
ſilent; and of the vaſt library in Thebes 
not a volume remains. - Our materials of 
knowledge, concerning this ſingular na- 
tion, are ſcattered up and down the wii 
tings of the early Greeks, who travelled 

into Leypt. To _ the hiſtory of this 
| people 
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people 3 is to walk among ruins: In a ſcene 
of fallen palaces, defaced ſculptures, and 
broken ſtatues, the vulgar eye beholds 
nothing but fragments of deſolation. The 
Philoſopher contemplates and admires a- 
mid the ruins of time; he beholds the re- 
mains of ſplendor; and, perhaps, may be 
led to attribute too much to a greatneſs 
that has paſſed away. By mixing cauſes 
with facts, and forfaking conjecture when 
unſupported by reaſon, we ſhall avoid 
prejudices on both ſides, and be enabled 
to form a juſt n with regard to 
the N 


1. The Formatien of Eat, wha. like 
Venice and Holland, in modern times, 
was gained from the waters, and in a 


great meaſure the creation of the human 
hand. 
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II. The Authentic Pari of the Egyptian 
1 8 Hiſtoryꝛ. 


Nor fatisfied with their juſt claim to a 
high -antiquity, the Egyptians, like the 
Orientals, carried their pretenſions to an 
incredible extent. The Prieſts of Thebes, 
according to Herodotus, aſſigned to their 


monarchy a duration of 11,340 years. 
Examination of theſe pretenſions to a 


high antiquity. A criterion pointed out 
to diſtinguiſh the fabulous periods from 
the hiſtorical. 

Laying aſide 1 tales, Egypt pre- 
ſents us with the appearance Which we 
meet with in the early annals of every 
country ; a number of independent princi- 
palities, each governed by their head or 
ruler. The chief of theſe were Thebes, 
Thin, Memphis, and Tanis. Menes, who 
united theſe under one government, was 


the 
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the firſt king of Egypt. He began his 


reign about 330 years after the Deluge. 
The principalities of Egypt, now " 
under one head, began to 9 as 
kingdom. 

From Menes, the firſt King of ek 
to Seſoftris, there occurs a vaſt interval, 


marked only by two events, the Invaſion 


ol the Shepherd Kings, and the ny of 
Oſymandias. 


Seſoſtris aſcended the throne 16 50 years 


before the Chriſtian Zra. As Egypt, com- 


poſed of different principalities, had been 


ſhaken by ſeditions, and was ſubject to 


revolts, in order to employ and unite his 


people, he meditated a military expedi- 


tion againſt all his neighbours; or what, in 


theſe days, was called the conqueſt of the 


world. | 5 
Remarks on his expedition : the ex- 
tent of his conqueſts: the manner of ma- 


king war in thoſe — and the effects of 


dis victories. 
Monarchjes 
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Monarchies have often a brilliant pe. 
riod, after which they fink into obſcurity, } 
From this time, the hiſtory of Egypt is 
covered with darkneſs, till the reign of 
Pſammetticus, 670 years before Chriſt. Un. 
der his reign, and by the orders of Nechos 
his ſon, Phoenician navigators ſailed round 
Africa. Apries, the ſon of Nechos, was 
dethroned by Amaſis, in whoſe reign the 
Greeks began to have more frequent in- 
tercourſe with Egypt. Solon and Pytha- 
goras, followed by a train of ſages, left 
their native land, to ſtudy the wiſdom of 
the Egyptians. The reign of Pſammet- 
ticus, the ſon of Amaſis, is the epocha of 
the ſubjection of this famous monarchy. 
Subdued by Cambyſes king of Perſia, in 
the 525th year before the Chriſtian ra, 
Egypt continued tributary to the Perſian 
power, till the throne of Cyrus was over · 
turned by Alexander the Great. 


5 


III. The Form of Government among the 
| Zgyptians was not deſpotic, but monar- 
chical ; and it is the only government of 
antiquity which correſponds to our idea 
of monarchy. Limits were ſet to the 
royal power by the laws; the order of 
ſucceſſion was regulated; and the judi- 
cial power was ſeparated from royalty. 
Cauſes of this peculiarity in the Feyp- 
tian government. : 


IV. Laws of the Eeyptiane. 


Laws are the barometer of a people, 
with regard to barbarity or refinement ; 
and theſe Laws of the Egyptians give us 
a linking proof of their civilization. 
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abfard, ridiculous, contradiftory, and in- 
fed 

The Philoſophical Religion 1 was the 
ſame that has obtained, amongall civilized 
nations, the belief of ONE ETERNAL 
Mix p, the Creator of the World. The 


inſcription on the Temple of Sais, Ls 


AM THAT WHICH 125 AND Was, 


„ AND SHALL. BE; N „ MORTAL. 
© HATH LIFTED UP MY VEIL,” con- 


veys ſentiments with regard to Deity, to 


| which, , in the. revelation of ages, the hu- 


man genius hath been unable to make anyx 
addition. | 

Cauſes why hen not the firſt 
peopled, was the firſt prin, "A of 
the world. . 
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The Monarchy 
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The æra of Nabonaſſar, which corre. 
ſponds to the 747th year before the Chri- 
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Invaſion of Media by the Scythians, 
who continued maſters of 2 A 
for twenty au years. ite 


Hiſtory of cyrus, and commencement 
of the empire of the Perſians, | 


As detail of events in the Aſſyrian, 
chaldean, and Perſian Empires is not to 
be obtained. A few rays of light ſerve 
only to break the darkneſs with which 
they are covered, What remaing of their 
annals reſembles an- inſcripti6n upon a 
tomb; we ſee that mighty nations have 
fallen, but find, at the ſame time, the im- 
pollibility of attaining the W of 
their Hiſtory. | 
Sufficient materials, however, remain + 
to convey a more uſeful knowledge; ; the 
riſe and progreſs of theſe kingdoms; the 
condition of mankind ; the ate of the 
arts, and of manners. 
| Kings and nations are not the ſubjects of 
| tery in the early ages of the world. Aſia, 
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like Europe, was originally divided into 


the growth of 1 and the work of 
5 . 


ſet out on expeditions which terminated 
in conqueſt, though depredation was the 


territories without any plans of dominion, 


ted voluntarily, and paid tribute; and 
the leader of a barbarous tribe became 


— * 


count. Moſt of the great conqueſts in 


{mall co-ordinate ſtates; and petty princk 
palities, independent of one another, were 
univerſally eſtabliſhed. Quot urbes, tot reg. 
„ The. empires. of Aſſyria, Chaldea, 
and Perſia, were the effects of conqueſt, 


The firſt ** were made by peo 
ple in the paſtoral ſtate, or thoſe who cul. 
tivate the ground. Roaming ſhepherds, 
having the ſword always in their hand, 


immediate object. They extended their 
The leſs warlike provinces, inhabited by 
people who cultivate the ground, ſubmit- 
the founder of a monarchy. 


The voice of hiſtory confirms this : Ace | 


g every 


„ = 


t 


every quarter of the world ha e 


made by people in this deſcription. The 
kingdoms eſtabliſhed in the eaſt retained 
the marks of ſuch an original. Continual- 
ty engaged in military expeditions, they 
conducted them in the manner of barba- 


rians, by ſudden irruptions, and for the 


fake of plunder. When Nebuchadnezzar 
marched againſt Jeruſalem, he knew not 


ee he was going. Having come to 


place where two roads met, he conſult- 
ed fortune on which ſide he ſhould turn 
his arms, u lot fell ow Jeruſa- 
lem. 

Their armies were not a geber deer 


of ſoldiers, but a confuſed multitude, 


without order. No diſciplined troops' 
| were kept in pay; the ſoldier had no re- 


ward but his ſhare of the plunder. Cye 


| axares, according to Herodotus, was the 


firſt who divided an L army into regular 


corps. Ns] 
The firſt armies were compoſed of in- 


oy When man had extended his do- 


3: : minzon 
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minion over the inferior animals, it ſoon | 
occurred that theſe might be employed 
with advantage in battle. In peruſing the 
hiſtory of different nations, we find that 
horſes, elephants, camels, dogs, and even 
lions, have been trained to war. Of all. 
animals the horſe is the nobleſt aſſociate 
of man. What may appear ſurpriſing, ! 
the war chariot. has always preceded the | 
uſe of cavalry. Not only the Aftatics, 
but the Greeks, the Gauls, and the Bri. | 
tons, rode in. chariots of war, before ca. 
valry were introduced.. 
The Aſiatics were totally unacquainted 
with the military art. Wars were termi. 
ated in a ſingle campaign; and the for. 
tune of a battle decided the fate of 2 
T- * NR 1 | 
The conſequences of n in Afi | 
were of that dreadful kind which, m mark 
the atrocity of ancient ee The 
object of war was extermination. To IM 
leave none to tell tidings was among theſe Þ 
| People the law of nations. „ 
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The riſe of great kingdoms-is the pe- 


riod when ferocity begins to- ſoften, and 
| the ſtate of ſociety to improve. Living 


in greater ſocieties, men aged on a larger 
ſcale, and formed juſter maxims of go- 
vernment. In the war of a nation againſt 
a nation the perſonal animoſity and re- 
venge of rival tribes were forgot. The 
conqueror learned to make a better uſe 
of his victories; and, inſtead of putting 


| his enemies to the fword, reduced them 8 
lavery. é 


- 


In a numerous nation arms are in he 


hands of a few; the remainder cultivate” 


the arts of peace; and manners grow gen- 
tle. A new career is opened for ingeni- 


ous ſpirits to enter. In the boſom of 
great empires the arts were invented, the 
ſciences aroſe, and refinement n its 8 


courſe. + WAS Tt | 
The Oriental empires have deen e 


| delpotich! No government, however, is 2 x 
fyſtem of oppreſſion from the beginning; 


The 
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The growth of power, particularly of ty. 
rannical power, is ſlow and gradual. An. 


cient cuſtoms were a barrier againſt deſpo. 


tiſm. The governments of Aſia, though 
deſpotic m the form of adminiſtration, 
were at the beginning favourable to the 


ſubject. It was the ſtudy of the fovereign 


to encourage agriculture, and make his 


kingdom flouriſh, The manner, too, in 
Which the Foyer” revenues were raiſed, was 
not oppreſſive to the ſubject. The firſt 


proviſion for the monarch was a part of 
the territory appropriated to his uſe. The 


wars in which they engaged became ano- 
ther ſource of their wealth. The tributes 


were exacted only from the conquered 
nations; and Darius was the firſt who, 
after many precautions, impoſed a tax on 


is own ſubjects. The manner of living, 


alſo, in the times we are now contempla- 
ting, was ſimple and moderate. Magni- 


ficence and Splendor were viewed as the 
- appendages of empire, and confined to pu- 


blic works, to temples, and to palaces. . | 


Their 
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revolutions it underwent. 
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Their wars, too, though dreadful, were 


not laſting. 
Hence Aſia was 
ing, under 
fans, notwi 
ed, and the 
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Arts and Sciences. 
— Tas hiſtory of the Arts in Aſia, bothin 
ancient and in modern times, preſents us 
with a very ſingular appearance. In the 
frlt ages, they made a progreſs which a. 
ſtoniſhes us by its rapidity ; but having at- 
tained a certain ſtage, they make no fur- 
ther advances. While the Europeans are 
continually improving and ſtriking out 
new inventions, the Aſiatics continue at 
the ſame point from which they ſet out. 
The Arts and Sciences, though cultivated 
from the earlieſt times, have never been 
carried to any degree of perfection. Not- 
withſtanding their ſtudy of Aſtronomy, 
they could never calculate an eclipſe. Al- 
though they bent their genius to Architec- | 

ture, they never invented the method of 

caſt ing an arch. In Poetry, the ſame 

tropes and 8 hag conſtantly recur- In 
Painting, 
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EvuRoPr, though the leaſt extenſive, is 
the moſt celebrated quarter of the globe. 
Here man hath attained his chief excel- 
lence, and human nature appeared with 

the moſt diſtinguiſhed luſtre. The arts 
which ſupport life, or adorn ſociety, have 
been cultivated with the greateſt ſucceſs; 
and the ſciences, whether civil or military, 
have been carried. to the higheſt perfec- 
tion. Diſplaying? mankind as a ſuperior 
ſpecies, Europe, both in ancient and in 
modern times, hath held an aſcendant o- 
ver the other diviſions of the world. Law, 
„ © government, manners, the human ge · 
1 nius, and the human character, here pre- 
10/0 ſent the moſt varied, as well as brilliant 
| 1 appearance. Thrice, within the records of 
= hiſtory, civil ſociety, having advanced 
| 
| 
| 


|. ' from rude beginnings to a high degree of | 
| 1 = perfection, 
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- 49 
perfection, forms a ſpectacle the moſt 
worthy to fill the hiſtoric page, and em- 
ploy the reſearches of the Philoſopher. 


The phyſical form and ſituation of Eu- 
rope contributes to this ſuperiority Which 
it enjoys over the other diviſions of the 
wo 1 


Grognphiy Deſcription of this Con- 
tinent. 


Greece enjoys in miniature the advan- 
tages Which Europe enjoys in the . 


Geographical Deſcription of Greece. 


The Aborigines of Gnas like the firſt 
inhabitants of every country, were com- 
poſed of Savage Tribes, who wandered in 
the woods without government or laws. 
They were clad in the ſkins of wild beaſts; 
they retreated for ſhelter to rocks and ca- 
verns; lived on wild fruits and raw fleſh, 
15 . and 
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at devoured the enemies whom they | 


ſlew in battle. 


| According to the uſal e of human 
affairs, the life of Shepherds ſucceeded to 


that of Savages. The ſpontaneous fertili- 


ty of Greece ſatisſied its paſtoral poſſeſ. 
ſors, who, with their flocks or herds, roved 
from ſpot to fpot, as its beauties or con- 
veniencies invited. 22” 

While one people, in their incurſions 
for plunder, over- ran another, and the 


country frequently changed its inhabi · 


| tants, Attica, exempted from conqueſt 
and change, became the rekidence of ſet 
tled — 


| The Cauſes of this event. 


A critical examination of che emma! 
account concerning the Egyptian and 
Phœnician colonies, who are ſuppoſed to 
| have 


bo | endo. faced)  owend had 
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have carried civility and the arts into. 
Greece. „„ 

The early hiſtory of Greece, like the 
hiſtory of all nations at a ſimilar period, 
i involved in fiction and fable. Nor is 
| this defect to be regretted. - A more at- 
tainable and more uſeful ſtudy hes before 
us; to trace the cauſes, and mark the ſteps 
ef the progreſs of the Greeks from rude- 
neſs to refinement. 25 


The fabulous and heroic times of 
| Greece conſtitute what we have called ; 
the Barbarous State in ſociety ; with this 
difference, that what other nations have 
regarded as the waſte and refuſe of their 
annals, the Greeks, by their fine imagi- 
nation, and the beauty of their language, 
have made the poetic ſtory of the world. 
independent tribes, without a fixed habi- © 1 
tation; a chieftain deriving his power 
from the ſword, yet W by infe- 
E. 2 rior 


rior eth; wealth conſiſting 'in flocks | 
and herds; military expeditions for plun- 
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der and glory; perpetual incurſions and 1 
depredations of rival tribes; general dif. 
order of ſociety; giants and demigods, W 
that is, oppreſſors, and thoſe who redeem. IM ( 


ed the opprefled, compoſe the uniform Wt: 


and undiverſified hiſtory of this. period, 
Tacitus, in his Treatiſe concerning the 
Manners of the Germans, delivers the Wi : 


theory; the Poems of Homer give the 
moſt perfect exerhplifications 


A long period muſt revolve before i ; 
troops of Barbarians become a civilized e 
ſociety. Particular | circumſtances. in if t 

zreece threw additional obſtacles in the EF 
way of refinement. DT ODEs 7 


* 


The firſt inſtitutions take their origin 
from violence and diſorder. The depreda- | 
tion and robbery committed in barbarous 
times naturally lead to leagues and con- 
lederacies, for common ſafety and . 

Sue 


EO 
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Such an union among the five nations of 
Canada gave them an aſcendant over one 
half of America. 


Greeks was the Aſſembly Amphic- 
tyons. ET | pe” | 


Inſtitution and gradual influence of that 
alembly. 5 E $4 A 

From the ara of the Amphictyons we 
date the commencement of political life 
in Greece. Roaming tribes, reſpecting 
each other's territory, began to ſettle; and 
the hoſtility of neighbouring nations wore 
away. New kingdoms were formed on 
all hands. The foundation of Athens, 
| Thebes, Argos, Corinth, and Sicyon, 
Vas laid. Acquiring freſh forces from 
| their union, the Grecian States began to 
act with concert, and to undertake diſtant 
expeditions. Us 


* 


The firſt of theſe was the expedition of N 
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the Argonauts, a realevent, _ GY 
ed with fiction. 


While Greece began to move as 2 
whole, the particular parts arranged them. 
ſelves in a more perfect order; Attica is 
a ſpecimen. Theſeus, one of the he. 
roes of antiquity, being raiſed to the 
throne, availed himſelf of the great name 
which he had acquired, and united the 
r villages of Attica under one g0- 
ernment. Kick OR. 0 I g 


In a ſimilar manner the firſt | Kinglens 
of Greece were formed. 


* * 


. 


LEY 
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The War of Troy. 


Tus eng of Troy, I hb years aki | 
Chriſt, is the moſt celebrated epoch in 
Grecian hiſtory. Wet, 
No event was ever more ruinous to a 
people than this expedition of the Greeks 
into Aſia. The flower of the nation was 
cut off in the Trojan plains ; and the mi- 
rable- remains of an army, conſiſting of M8 
re than 100,000 men, after being tofſed - 
about on allithe ſeas, found, on their arri = 
val at home, nothing but diſappointment 
and deſpair. Expelled by new factions, 
which had ſprung up during their abſence, 
the warriors of Troy wandered from place 
to place, in queſt of new habitations, and 
addicted themſelves to a predatory life. 
LEY a 


IR 


+ 
1 
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* he Trojans, who ſurvived the deſtruction q 


of their country, lived in a ſimilar man- 
ner. The concourſe of all theſe events 
produced a nurſery of pirates and robbers, 


who, for many years, troubled the repoſe. 


of the ſeas and of the continent. Society 


Vent back to the period of barbarity a- 


gain, fn games ceaſed, and Greece re- 


mained in a ſtate of mournful Wade 
bty. 


Anew event awaked the Greeks from 


this ſtate: The return of the deſcendents 


of Hercules, eighty years after the de- 
ſtruction of Troy, to claim the: poſſeſſion | 
of Peloponneſus. The hundred years ha- 


ving elapſed, according to the condition 
of the treaty between Hyllus and Atreus ; | 


Temenes, Creſphontes, and Ariſtodemus, 


deſcendents of Hercules, recovered, with 


the ſword,. the dominions of their great 


| anceſtor... Creſphontes obtained the king- 


dom of Mycene, Temenes that of Argos. 
Maran falling, in the courſe of the 


war, 
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| war, Sparta was . between his two: | 


ſons. 


* 


This revolution in Peloponneſus was 
followed by 2 general commotion. The 
nations who, were firſt attacked threw 


themſelves. upon their neighbours. The. 


pes le, impelled by one another, ſought 
for new eſtabliſhments. The Trojan war. 
had made them acquainted with Aſia Mi- 


nor, which now offered an aſylum to the 
wandering tribes. The Acheans, expell- 
ed from Laconia by the Dorians, firſt fet- 


tled in theſe new abodes ; fixed their ha- 


bitation between Ionia and Myſia; and 
gave the whole country the name of Eo- 
in, from their anceſtor Eolus. 


The Tonians, compelled to quit Pelo- 


ponneſus, took refuge in Attica; but 
multiplying to ſuch a degree that the 
country could not maintain them, Nileus, 


the ſon of Codrus, conducted them to A- 
ſia. They ſettled in a region that was 


n by Caria and by Lydia, and 0 


called 


F 
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* 


Y called the whole GAP by the name 4 
nn... 

The third colony, which paſſed at ths 
period from Greece to Aſia, was compoſed 
of Dorians, who, diflatisfied with Mega. 
ra, which had been allotted to them, eſta. 
bliſhed . themſelves in that part of the 
Leſſer Aſia, which, from them, was called 


HIS TORX 
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Hiſtory of the Grecian Colonization. | 


As the authority of the Grecian Kings, 
or Chieftains, was greater in war than in 


peace, they fomented the diſorders which 


followed the rev olution in Peloponneſus, 
and took advantage of the turbulence of 
the times, to arrogate to themſelves all 


the rights of the State. Having become b 
tyrants, they grew the objects of public 


hatred. The people began to regard 
them as the authors of their calamities, 
and, reſolving to be no longer the victims 
of their ambition, cut the yoke of ſlavery, 
| The example of Thebes and Athens was 
ſoon followed by the other ſtates. Popu- 
lar governments were every where .eſta- 
bliſhed. The love of liberty became the 


prevailing paſſion of the Greeks: The 


name of kings and of monarchy grew o- 
dious; and ſome times a people roſe in 
arms 
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arms to break the chains of a neiglibout. 
ing nation. The emigrations alſo to fo. 
reign countries, made quring the period 
when kingly dominion became odious, 
eſtabliſhed popular governments among 
the colonies of Greece. 


From this period Greece began to al. 
ſume that form as a whole, and that ar. 
rangements in its Lad Which it long 
ee 92-30 eine 


The ſtate of Hove! alnoby: the early 


' Greeks.” Their ee and man. 
ners. ; 5 | J ; 
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IEE SPARTAN GOVERNMENT. 


Tas ſtory of all the Grecian States 
is not equally tin. Alben and 
Sparta were the leading Commonwealths 
in Greece, Theſe were the great ſprings 
of action; and, by the aſcendant which 
they acquired, directed the motions and 
formed the ſpirit of that extraordinary 
people. The courſe of their hiſtoryunfolds 
the Character, W Politics of the 
Greeks. 0 


The Suan Government hath always * 
appeared a paradox in the political world. 
The diviſion of power; the ſtate of man- 
ners; the cuſtoms, the laws, and the 
mode of life are ſo ſingular and extraor 
dinary, that ſome authors have doubted | 
the exiſtence, and all expreſſed their ad- 

| miration of this * * 
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and the facts that we have inveſtigated, 
the conſtitution of Sparta will appear, like 
every other conſtitution, the reſult of a 
ſituation, and _ Ke e of- the 


rals and Politics became the ſtudy of the 
nobleſt ſpirits ; the change of ſituation in- 
duced tlie people to demand laws ; and 


thority, which they owed to their talents | 


- 
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Nature ue no n remain.“ : 


From the reſearches that we have made, 


times. 


The change of monarchy to popular 
government, and the tendency to form 
colonies, which took place at the period 
which we are now reviewing, gave riſe 


to the ſtudy of legiſlation. This fermen- 


tation in the human mind opened a new 
career to ambition and to wiſdom. Mo- 


ſimple citizens began to exerciſe an au- 


and to their e 
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No legiſlator,” however, enacts the 
laws, or forms the manners of a people, 
according to his own mind. The genius / /- 
of the times is always too gong f or. the i 
ſpirit | of the law giver. Men are ever the | 
ſame; tenacious of their rights, and jea- 
lous of their independence. If, when au- 

thority is beſt eſtabliſhed, a monarch can- 
not model a ſyſtem of government for his 
ſubjects, according to his own fancy, nor 
even paſs a ſingle law contrary to the con- 
ſent of the people, the chief of an inferior 
tribe, clad in the ſame garb, and covered | 
with the ſame ſhade as his fellow-citizens, 
could never enjoy the exerciſe of that i 
power. A. Lycurgus might appear; but 4 1 + 
who could create a people ? POT Gr _- 


What has ana Hiſtorians and Phi- 
loſophers, the ſtate of manners to which 
the Spartan Government refers, is more 
rude and barbarous than what Homer at- N 
tributes to that nation in a former age. 
Various and in genious reaſons have b cen 


r 2 = aſſigned, 


OS: 


bitants of Laconia, were compelled to 


ject of hiſtorical record, this people bore 
the neareſt reſemblance to te rude Ame- 
Bean tribes. 


monian Government. 


7 


Z 
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aſſigned, to account for this appearance. 
The hiſtorical facts that we have men- 
tioned explain the origin of this celebrated 


The army of the Heraclidz, when they | 
came to recover the dominion of their 
anceſtors, was compoſed of Dorians from 
Theſſaly, the braveſt, but, at the ſame 
time, the moſt barbarous of all the Greek 
tribes. The Acheans, the ancient inha- 


ſeek new habitations, while the barbarians | 
of Theſſaly took poſſeſſion of their coun- 
try. Of all the nations which are the ſub. 


This furniſhes the key to the Lacede 


8 one of the decendents of 
| Hercules, 7 in the war Which the 
Heraclidæ 
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Heraclidz carried on, to regain the kin g 


dom of their anceſtors, and left two ſons, 
who being twins, and ſo exactly ſimilar, 
that it was difficult to diſtinguiſh the one 
from the otHer, ſucceeded jointly to the 
kingdom of Laconia, which fell by lot to 
air father. Hence the divided royalty, 
and the two Kings at Sparta. | 


The Kings were inveſted with great au- 


thority in war, in the quality of generals. 
In peace, they were only the two leading 


men of the Senate, and poſſeſſed little 


more power than the chief of a Trude 
oe; | 


The legiſlative authority Was in a great 
meaſure veſted in the Senate, which con- 
hited of twenty-eight members, choſen at 

the age of fixty. The natural aſcendent 


of the Elders,” among a barbarous peo- 


ple, evidently ſuggeſted the idea of this 
inſtitution. 
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IThe ſeeming ſovereignty reſided in the 
people, as in their aſſemblies the election 
of ſenators was made, and the laſt rc. 


ſolutions were taken. They approved 


or rejected the decrees of the Senate. 


Such was he Ms” 2 of Sparta. 


The Kings propoſed the buſineſs in the 


public aſſemblies; the Senate deliberated 
and reſolved; the people aſſented or re- 
fuſed. An American tribe, where a chief 
preſides, where the council of the aged de · 
liberate, and the aſſembly of the people 
gives their voice, is on the eve of fuch 2 
conſtitution. : 


The Ephori were not created till an 
hundred and twenty years after the death 
of Lycatgus, to curb the PR of the de⸗ 
Nate. 


Valour is the virtue of a people in this 
Pate. Accordingly, the martial ſpirit of 
the Spartans was high and reſpeRable. A. 

bandoniug 
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bandoning the culture of the land to 
ſlaves, Sparta was à camp where the citi- 
zens exerciſed the trade of arms, and 
trained up ſoldiers for their country. = 


People in this deſcription, too, are di- 
ſinguiſhed by the love of their country. 
Affection to the tribe is ſtrong among ſa- 
vages. A ſmall community reſembles a 
cluſter of friends; and, ſurrounded by 

common enemies, their attachment to one 
another has the force of party ſpirit. 
Hence, when the Dorians ſettled in La- 
| <onia, patriotiſm became their paſſion. 
Private affections were - abſorbed in the 
public; and nature. itlelf "_ N to 
Sparta. 


The obſervance of the laws, which di- 
finguiſhed this people, was not à com- 
pliance with the orders of a 
but a reſpect for eſtabliſhed cuſtoms, and 
a regard for their country. At n 
manners e. Fo 
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The Dorians, when they followed the | 
ſtandard of the Heraclidæ, as we are in. 
formed by the excellent diſcourſe Which 
Iſocrates compoſed for Archidamus, 2. 
greed to the following conditions: That 
the royalty ſhould remain with the de. 
ſcendents of Hercules; but that the lands 
ſhould be divided among all thoſe who 
drew the ſword. Hence the territory 
of Laconia was given to the Dorians, and 
parcelled out into Ol -nine NOUN 
ſhares. 9 


e ſilver at that time were un. 
known in Greece. Iron money was cur- 
rent: hence the uſe of it was: eſtabliſhed 
at Sparta. 


Arts were in their rudeſt ſtate: hence 
the ſumplicicity of the Spartans in their 
equipage, buildings, and furniture. They 
knew no mechanic tools but the ax and 
thefaw.” on 


* - * 
$ 
8 k "I | : ” ONS LE 
4 R 
. 


The aſs or letters was not as pet intro- 
91 ä . : duced 


tuced, or become frequent: hence che 


| laws of Lycurgus were not committed to 
writing. 


The manner of life of the Spartan 


women, the ſevere education of the 


young, the reverence for the aged, the a- 


verſion to induſtry and arts, the tacitur- 
nity, the Laconic. eloquence, we find 2. 
mong the tribes that wander in the woods, 
and live in the ſtate of nature. | 


Thus Lycurgus, like every other legiſ- 
ator, formed his ſyſtem of government 
from. the ſtate of ſociety, « eſtabliſhed an- 
cient uſages into laws, and gave a direc- 
tion to the current of he: times. 


10 he perpdinity'of manners is not the 
leaſt fingularpartin the hiſtory of this re- 
| public. A violence was committed upon 
nature, which ordains a progreſs to nations 


as well as to individuals. The people 
were arreſted in the firſt ſtage of i improve- 


ment. A bold hand was put forth to chat 
ſpring 
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| ſpring which is in e and dabei its 


genius of. the Spartans was martial. Theit 
extraordinary valour gained them a name | 
among nations. They-were diſtinguiſhed 
from the other Greeks at the Olympic 


for five hundred years. After the inſtitu. 


motion.” 
The cauſes of this phenomenon, 


From this account, it appears that the 


games. Neighbouring people applied for 
generals to this nurſery of heroes. They 
held the balance between contending ſtates, 
and were at the head of the Grecian afflin 


tions of Lycurgus had ſhared the fate of 
all human things, the Lacedemonians ran 
the career of other nations : the warlike 
ſpirit, however, ſtill prevailed ; and Sparta 
was the laſt city in Greece which became 

a village in the Roman empire. 


But, when we contemplate their valour 
and their patriotiſm, we view: them on 
their moſt dun ſide. A people pol. 

ſeſſing 
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ſeſling ſovereignty, are haughty, arrogant, 4 
imperious; and, when they have an ad. 
vantage over others, are * to treat = 
them like ſlaves. 1 


Suſtaining no character but that of ſol- 
diers, they know only the law of arms: the 
utility of the republic becomes their ſole 
rule; and hence hiſtory will repreſent 
them as cru and MAROON? f 


The everity with, which they tre 
their la ves; the ambuſcade, as it is called, 


or their training their youth to murder in 
| ſecret the unfortunate Helots, fills us with 
aſtoniſhment and horror. 


A free intibrchurſe among the ſexes i in 
the rude ſtate of ſociety is attended with 
no criminal effects. Twenty or thirty fa- 
milies, in an American cabbin, reſide to- 
gether in unſuſpicious and unſuſpected in- 
nocence. But, in a more advanced peri- 
od, the forms of modeſty are the great 


1 of 9 As the women had 
| acquired 
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PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 


acquired an aſcendant at Sparta, their cor. 


ruption, as has been obſerved by Ariſtotle, 
was one of the chief cauſes of the decline 
and ruin of that republic. 


Sparta was made for perpetuity, not for 
aggrandizement. While other ſtates ex. 

tended their power and their dominion, 
the Spartans could not keep pace with the 
times. They had no other method, there: 
fore, of preſerving their ancient influence, 
but by depreſſing their neighbours: hence 
that inverted ambition which appears in 


the latter part of their hiſtory, 
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Reflections on the Athenian Kings. 


— 


— . con the Archons, 


The Legiſlation of Solon. Before Chriſt 
502. 


In the time of that Legiſlator Athens 
was divided into three parties. The in- 
habitants of the mountains ſtruggled for 
democracy ; thoſe of the plains, who were 
the moſt opulent, contended for an oli- 
garchy; the third party, who lived on the 
{ca-coaſt, having wealth unequally diſtri- 
| buted among them, defired a mixed go- 
vernment. From theſe various claims, 
and the Rruggles of each party for their 
G rights, 
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425 
. or for power, the inſtitutions of 80 
lon aroſe. 


He divided the citizens into claſſes, in 
proportion to their wealth. They, whoſe 
revenue amounted to five hundred mea. 


ſures, compoſed the firſt claſs. In the fe. 


cond were ranked the citizens, who had 


three hundred, and could maintain a horſe IM - 


in the time of war. In the third daſs were 


— 


placed thoſe who had two hundred. The | 


fourth claſs contained the poorer citizens, 
The executive power, and all the offices 


ol truſt and dignity, were veſted in the 
three firſt claſſes. The fourth claſs, though 
excluded from office, had the right of vo- 


ting in the public aſſemblies. The im- 


portance of this privilege was overlook- 


ed at firſt; but, in the end, threw the 
whole power of the State into the hands 


of the people. 


The Senate was compoſted of a hundred 
men, choſen by ballot from each tribe, 
| As 
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As the tribes were four in number, the 
Senate at firſt amounted to four hun- 
dred. | 


| 
2 a 


as. Cr oe PEE TI 


The Court of Areopagus. 


Object of Solon's legiſlation. 


Advantages and defects of the Athenian 
conſtitution, a 

We have mentioned parties into 
which Athens was divided. The firſt 
party, which contained the poorer citi- 
zens, was headed by Piſiſtratus ; the ſe- 
cond by Megacles, of the family, of the 
Alcmeonidz ; and the third by Lycur- 


Zus. 


Steps by which Piſiſtratus uſurped the: 
ſovereign power. Five hundred and fifty 
years before Chriſt. 
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He Was gentle in the exerciſe of that 
power which he had uſurped. He adorn. 
ed the city with fine edifices and temples, 
He was the firſt that inſtituted a public 
library. He introduced the Iliad of Ho. 
mer to the knowledge of his countrymen; 
and poliſhed the manners of the Atheni. 
ans, 


His ſons ſhared the kingdom between 
them, though Hipparchus, as the elder, 


enjoyed the chief authority. He inherit. 


ed his father's love of letters. He plant. 


ed and walled in the academy for the uſe 


of the Philoſophers; kept the Poet Simo. 
nides always near his perſon, and ſent a 
galley to bring Anacreon to Athens. 


Having abuſed his power, he was ſhin 
in a conſpiracy by Harmodius and Ariſto- 
giton. He was ſucceeded by Hippias, his 
brother, who became tyrannical and odi- 


Stratagem 


Stratagem of the Alemeonidæ to free 
Athens from his tyranny. 


By their influence the Lacedemonians 
made a deſcent upon Attica, and defeated 
the tyrant with his hoſt. Hippias reſign- 
ed the ſovereignty and fled. He implored 
the aſſiſtance of Artaphernes, the gover- 


an opportunity of reducing, under the 
power of his maſter, the city of Athens, 
which might open the way to the con- 
queſt of Greece, perſnaded Darius to 
ſummon the Athenians to replace him 


of the wars between the Greeks and Per- 
ſians. 


Upon the departure of Hippias the A- 
thenians returned to their ancient conſti- 
tution, and re-eſtabliſhed popular govern- 
ment. The change was beneficial, and, 
on the diſſolution of the tyranny, the A- 
thenians became a great people. They 
03 _ . | mn 
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nor of Sardis. The Satrap, delighted with 


on the throne. The Athenians returned | 
an abſolute refuſal to his demands. - The 
retreat of Hippias to Aſia Was the origin | 
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ſeemed rather infpired than taught. Im. 
proved by viciſſitude, and ſharpened, nat 
benumbed, by the oppreſſion of power, 

0 they diſplayed all the wiſdom of council 
on the firſt emergency, and all the energy 
of action in their firſt enterprize. The 
outſet of a republic is always marked with 
peculiar force and vigour. The mind, li. 
berated from oppreſſion, ſprings with cla. 
ſticity and ardour to every object of acti. 

vity. The people fee! their new ſituation ; 
they graſp from ſentiment what after- 
wards they ſupport by reaſon. The ſpi- 
rit of patriotiſm catches and pervades the 
whole ee, 
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17 5 4 


THE PERSIAN WAR. 


WIEN Hippias took refuge! in aka, Da- 


rius the ſon of Hyſtaſpes ſat upon the 


perſian throne. By the perſuaſion of his 


governors on the Grecian coaſt, he iſſued 
orders to the Athenians to receive Hippias 
into their city, and ſubmit to his authori- 
ty. The Athenians refuſed with diſdain, 
and wiſhed for an opportunity to expreſs 
their reſentment. 


The cities of Ionia had been conquered 
by Crœſus, and annexed to the kingdom 
of Lydia, and with Lydia fell into the 


hands of che Perſians. Ariſtagoras, the go- 
vernor of Miletus, having incurred the diſ- 


pleaſure of his Lord, perſuaded the Ioni- 
ans to revolt; the Athenians joined them; 


and * ſailed into the Leſſer Aſia, thay 
laid 
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laid waſte the Perſian territories 7 and {ct 
fire to Sardis. 


Darius, informed of this event, ſwore a 


ſolemn 'oath, that he would take ven. ; 


geance on the Greeks, and gave orders to 
one of his attendants, to repeat daily, 


in his HEATING, ” Remember the Ache. 


c nmians.“ 


The Perſians ſoon quelled the revolt of 
the Ionians; but the great object of Da. 


rius was an expedition into Greece. A. 
M. 3510, an army of an hundred thou- 
ſand men was ſent againſt the Athenians; 


but, though all Greece was intereſted in 


— 


the cauſe, only a thouſand Plateans came 
to their aſſiſtance. The Lacedemonians, 
though they had marched an hundred 


and ten miles in three days, were too late 
for the engagement, and could only con- 


gratulate the deliverers of their common 
| Gy; on the wy of Marathon. 


The 
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The victory which the Greeks obtained 
in this celebrated battle diſſipated the ter- 
| ror of the Perſian name, taught them to 


know their own ſtrength, and inſpired 
them with an enthuſiaſm of valour. 


Eventful and alarming times are the pe- 
riod in which great men make their ap- 
pearance. 


Characters Fx Ariſtides and Themi- 


ſtocles. N 


* 


Themiſtocles, foreſeeing another EN, 
fon from Perſia, put his country in a Rate 
of N : 


Ea 
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Riſe of the Maritime Power of Athens. 


Ox the death of Darius, who was me. 
ditating another war, Xerxes ſucceeded to 
the throne, and proſecuted the deſigns of 
his father. To inſure ſucceſs to his un. 

dertaking, he entered into an alliance with 
the Carthaginians, at that time the moſt 
powerful people of the weſtern world, in 
which it was agreed, that while the Per. 
ſian king was to fall upon Greece with 
all the forces of Aſia, the Carthaginians, 
with an army of three hundred thouſand 
men, were to attack the Greek colo- 
| nies in Italy and Sicily, and thus, by 
one blow, extinguiſh che Grecian name 
for ever. 
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bree is guarded by a barrier from A. 


la, and the narrow defile of Thermopylæ 
was the only way by which the Perſian 
army could penetrate into Achaia. Leoni. 


das, with an army of four thoufand men, 


defended this paſs, But an inhabitant 


of the country having diſcovered to Xer- 


xes a ſecret path on the top of the hill 
which commanded the Spartan army, ten 


thouſand Perſians were ſent to take poſleſ- 
fon of this-poſt. Leonidas, perceiving at 
once his fatuation, ordered the greateſt 


part of hismen to retire, and reſerve them- 


ſelves for a more advantageous occaſion 
of ſerving their country. He, with a he- 


| roic band of three hundred Spartans, da- 


voted themſelves to death, on principles 
of wiſdom as well as patriotiſm, to con- 


vince the Perſians, that the Greeks were 
determined to reſiſt to the laſt, and to o- 


vercome or 6 Periſh. 


While Leonidas fell at Thermopylæ, the 
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Athenians d Jn Perſian vellels 
at Artemiſium, and obtained\a victory. 


The Peloponneſians hearing of the rava- 


ges which Xerxes had committed at Pho- 


cis, abandoned their allies, and began to 
fortify the iſthmus of Corinth, which is 


not above ſix miles broad. Athens ap- 


peared on the eve of deſtruction, and owed 


her ſafety. to the genius of Themiſto- 


cles. He inſpired his felow-citizens with 
the laſt reſolution of the free, and perſua- 
ded them to abandon their native country, 
the temples of the gods, and the tombs of 
their anceſtors. The ay: was deſtroy ed, 
but the ſtate remained. 


The fleets le in _ of each other. 


Themiſtocles ſtudied every means to leſ- 
ſen or baffie the ſuperiority of the enemy. 


He contrived to draw the Perſians into the 
narrow ſeas, where the arrangements of ſo 


| crouded a fleet were impeded or broken, 


and in the moment of embarraſſment gave 


the gta for attack. The Greeks ob- 


tained 
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ing a Sides as ſignal as decifive ; a 


great part of the Perſian Heet was 1 defopy- 
4 


Faoeerxes fled, and left Mardonius to carry 
on the war, or rather (as Diodorus hints) 
to cover his retreat, 


This General endeavoured to overcome 
by policy thoſe whom he deſpaired to ſub- 
due by arms. But the gold of Perſia 
could not bribe the, Athenians to deſert 


the inter eſt of thekallies, and of Greece. 


They ſent ten thouſand men to reinforce 
the Lacedemonian army, which, un- 
der Pauſanias, obtained the victory of 
: late. * | 


"Re Christ. Lk About che ſame 


time that Pauſanias $I! a trophy at Pla- 
tea, the Grecian fleet, under the command 


of Leotichides king of Sparta, and Xan- 


tippus the Athenian, triumphed over the 
remains of the Perſians at Mycale, on the 
coaſt of the Leſſer Aſia, The Athenians 
SE OD. burned 
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burned the fleet of the enemy, and return 
ed to Samos. 

The Carthaginian expedition into Sici- 
5 intended to co- operate with Xerxes, 
was as unſucceſsful as the Perfian invaſion 


of Greece. The army of Hamilcar, a. 


mounting to three hundred thouſand men, 
was totally defeated by Gelon kin & of Sy. 


racuſe. 


1 * 


Such was the doſe of a war which Wag 


. to decide the fate of the weſtern world, 
and give a direction to o the annals of hi- 
: ſtory. 


. the Net war, Sparta had been 
at the head of the Grecian affairs; a pre- 
eminence which it poſſeſſed for ſix hun. 


dred years. From this time the ſtate of 


Greece began to change. Athens became 


the ruling power, and her period of glory 


continued for N years. 


1 


[all of the Spartan, and Riſe of the Athenian 
Empire. | 


* 


Tus adminiſtration of Pericles forms a 


remarkable æra in the hiſtory of Greece. 


* 


various events which prepared the Pe- | 
loponneſian war. Before Chriſt 431 


Reflections on the conduct, and on the 
conſequences of this war. 
Dn the early circumſtances which fix- 
ed the ſituation, and formed the charac- 
ter of the Greek States. 
On their revenues and refources. : 
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On theis progreſs i in the military a art 


and their manner of . war. 


- —On their private life, cuſtoms and man- 
ö ners. „„ 


The annals of Greece form a curious, 


an important, and a ſplendid part of hi- 


ſtory. But we look back upon this cele- 
brated country with emotions different 


from mere curioſity. To the Greeks we 
are indebted for the principles of ſcience 


by which we have improved our reaſon, 
and the models of elegance by which we 
have refined « our taſte. 


The W of the ine Arts is to be tra- 
ced back to the origin of ſociety. The 
underſtanding and the imagination be- 
long to human nature, as well as the ex- 
ternal ſenſes; and, in every favourable 
3 man diſplays the finer powers of 


But, 
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Bots although the rudiments of the | 
arts and ſciences are to be found among 
all nations, it hath belonged to a few to 
carry them to a high new of perfec- 


tion. 


It was reſerved to Greece to ſtrike out 
elegant forms, and introduce an 
and taſte, From this native country of 
the Muſes, the ſtrain of literature, both i „ 
ancient and in modern times, is derived. 
'Fhe Greeks ſet the firſt example of per- 
fection in the arts. The ſpecimens of ge- 
nius which they exhibited, fixed the ſtan- + 
dard of elegant nature; and their carly 
productions ſtill continue models to man- 
kind. Sublime and pathetic Eloquence, 
refined Poetry, beautiful Painting, perfect 
Sculpture, fine Architecture, impaſſioned 
Muſic, genuine Hiſtory, araſe in theſe ce- 
lebrated republics, and from them were in- 
troduced among foreign nations, and 
handed down to ſucceeding As 


LR H 3 Literature 
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Literature and the arts among the Ro. 
mans were derived from the fountains of 
Greece. The conqueſt of Afia introduced 
opulence into Rome; and the conqueſt of 
Greece afforded the means of gratifying 
the taſte for elegance, which ariſes from the 
poſſeſſion of wealth. The Grecian ſtatues 
and paintings were purchaſed by the Ro. 
mans; the Grecian Philoſophers and Ora. 
tors enlightened and refined their barba- 
rous conquerors ; their beſt Poets, Virgil, 
"Horace, and Terence, 1mitated or r tranfla- 
ted ans Grecian authors. 


#5 n en of faſhions and modes 
from one country to another hath gene. 
rally taken place in a different” ſituation of 

affairs. A nation, in the height of prof. 
perity and grandeur, hath often attracted 
the ſtudy and imitation of its neighbours. 
But Greece, when ſtript of its political 
power, and become a province of Rome, 
preſerved her ſovereignty in the ſciences and 
in the arts, and exerciſed a nobler empire 
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than that of arms. Athens {till continued 
the nurſery of learning, and the academy 
of the Roman empire. All who aſpired 
to ſpeak with eloquence, or to cultivate 
good taſte, ſtudied under the Grecian ma- 
ſters. The Greek tongue continued the 


language of politeneſs, and ſurvived the 
Roman 1n its purity. 


Ales the taking of Conſtantinople, in 
the fifteenth century, the Greeks, who fled 
for refuge into Italy, introduced the ſtudy 
ol their language. Letters began to re- 
vive. The ancients were ſtudied, and i- 
mitated. Their poetry, painting, ſculp- 
ture, and architecture, were models to the 
moderns; and Greece became again the 
ſchool of the arts and the fciences. Be- 
fides, therefore, their cl; as a nation, 
the Greeks have a farther claim to our at- 
tion, as the parents of literature, and the 
a anceſtors of the human mind. | 


Cauſes of the Riſe ad Progreſs of the 
Arts among the Creeks. 


MAE. 
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RISE OP THE THEBAN EMPIRE. 


Taz Peloponneſian war was carried on 
with various ſucceſs for twenty-eight years, 
The laſt overthrow in the ſea fight off the 
river Egos was deciſive on the ſide of 

Sparta. The Athenians prepared for ſub- 

' miſſion. The Lacedemonian general, Ly- 
fander, purpoſely protracted the negocia- 
tion, till the famine, and conſequent di- 
ſtreſs within the town, became ſo great, 
that the people voluntarily opened the 

gates, on conditions that ſeemed equiva- 
lent to a ſurrender on diſcretion. Their 
ſhips, except twelve, were to be given up 

| or deſtroyed ; the treaſury was to be at 
cute diſpoſal of the conqueror; the walls 
were to be levelled with the ground; the 
commonwealth was tobe ſubverted; and 
the 
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the odious oligarchy to be impoſed, which 

the Athenians ſo deteſted, and had devo- 
| ted their ti eaſure and their blood to over- 
turn, in every other town of Greece. 


Under the 3 of iy rapack- 
ous tyrants we. now behold the ancient 
and noble "_ of Athens. 


Sparta now reſumed her ancient ſupe- 


riority, and became the firſt power of 
Greece. Her new reign, however, ex- 
ceeded not thirty years. The duration 
of it might have been longer, if the Lace- 
demonians had ſuffered the communi- 
ties of Greece to enjoy their own govern- 
ment and laws. But, violently attached 
to their own -ariſtocracy, they impoſed a 


imilar form of government on all the 
Grecian ſtates ; appointing thoſe to the 
chief command whom they knew to be 


devoted to their intereſt, and averſe to 
popular rule. 


While 
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While Sparta retained. Greece in ſub. 
jection, ſhe formed the extenſive plan of 
ſubduing the Perſian empire. With this 


deſign Ageſilaus paſled into Aſia. The 


Perſian King, whoſe numerous forces 


could not ſtop the progreſs of the con- 


queror, found out a ſecret but ſucceſsful 


means of diſmiſſing his army. He diftri. 
buted gold thfough all Greece, in order to 
raiſe enemies againſt Sparta. The Greeks 
received his offers; and, with one con- 
ſent, roſe againſt the Lacedemonian 


unable to defend themſelves, recalled A- 


geſilaus from purſuing his conqueſts. The 


Athenians appeared at the head of che 
confederacy; and, with the aid of Perſia, 
delivered themſelves from the tyranny of 


the Lacedemanians. The monarch of 


Perſia was now admitted to be the ar- 


biter of Greece, and the peace of An- 
talcidas was made, 387 * before 
the Chriſtian æra. 


Elevated 


KY 
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. 


oppreſſion, when a new power aroſe to 


diſpute their authority, and ſtarted up at 
once to the command of all Greece. 


Elevated by the depreſſion of the other 


ſtates, Sparta again reſumed her ſyſtem of : 
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The Theban Revolution. 


THrxBxs, famous in fable, has hitherto 
been contemptible in hiſtory. While the 
other cities of Greece ſtruggled for power, 
or contended for glory, the Thebans de. 
voted themſelves entirely to their inte. 
reſt. _—_ 

The calamities which the Athenians and 
Spartans occaſioned to one another, in 


their ambitious ſtruggles for pre- emi- 
nence, had, by exhauſting the ſtrength of 
| theſe republics, augmented the relative 


importance of the ſurrounding fates, 
Thebes, in particular, had, by ſure, but 
certain ſteps, arrived at power, and gra- 
dually extended her authority. over the 
| Athens 

and 


and Sparta, watchful to check the en- 
croachments of each other, had neglected 
to prevent: the increaſe of a republic, 


whoſe reputation long continued inferior 


to her Teal power. When the Spartans, 


at length, became ſenſible of their error, 


they acted with ſuch. an imprudent vio- 


lence as drove the Thebans to deſpair; * 
and now, having thrown off an odious 


yoke, they threw it off * ever. 


At this 8 period two „Wee 


men appeared at the head of their coun- 


try, to bring this ſtrength into exertion, 
and gave a direction to the ſpirit of the 
people. Theſe were 1 and Epa- 
Winondas, 955 . 

A \ Kiek perſecution, to which the diſ- 
ciples of Pythagoras had been expoſed in 


ltaly, compelled thoſe few who could e- 


' ſcape from the barbarity of their enemies 


to take ſhelter in Greece. In this native : 
foil of ſeience FINE found protection and 


aa 
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celdebt] and were employed'i in inſtruding 
youth in the principles of their philoſo- 
phy. Hence the Theban Pair, as theſe 


heroes are called, found preceptors who 
pointed out the path which leads to vir- 
tue and to glory. 8 


( : 


The Spartans invading Beotia, i in ode 
to puniſh the Thebans who had aſſerted 
their freedom, ſoon brought affairs to 2 

Pra deciſion. In the battle of Leudra, 
1888 under the conductof the gallant E- 
paminondas, Thebes triumphed. The The- 
bans, in their turn, invaded Lyconia, be- 
ſieged Sparta, and reſtored Meſſene, the 
ancient enemy and rival of that ſtate; 
but the Athenians joining in a league 
with the Lacedemonians, a new war was 
365 carried on; the famous battle of 
Mantinea was fought. Epaminondas 


fell, and with him tell the Theban empire. 


After 3 battle we; behold 1 
and Sparta fallen from their ancient . 
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ar; j Thebes is no more; the Greeks, 
fatigued with long difſentions} yielded to 
the ſolicitations of Artaxerxes, the Per- 

ſian king, who, meditating : an expedition 1 
into Egypt, in which he needed their 
aſſiſtance, invited them to lay aſide ho- 
ſtilities, and make * 
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RISE OF THE MACEDONIAYN 
EMPIRE. © 


Tas viſible decline of Athens and Spar- 
ta had ſuggeſted views of ambition and 
plans of conqueſt to ſeveral of the Greek 
ſtates. Thebes had the aſcendant for a 

while ; but her period, though brilliant, 

was ſhort. Jaſon, and Alexander of Pheræ, 
purſued the fame ſchemes of aggrandiſe- 
ment without ſucceſs. Philip of Macedon, 
2 ae, of Epaminondas, and a wit- 
neſs to the growing power of Thebes, as 
well as to the glory of her hero, entered 
deeply into the ſame views; he gained 
profound. policy to vaſt ambition, and. 

laid the foundation of an empire, which, | 
* from Europe to Aſia, gave a 
new 
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new form to the Eaſtern as well as to the 
Weſtern World. | | "+: 


The divided intereſts and declining 
ſtate of the Grecian republics favoured 
the riſe of a new power. The Perſian 
Emperor, who had been accuſtomed 
ſome time to hold the balance between 
the ſtates of Greece, was now entirely” 'OCs 
cupied with the affairs of Egypt. Theſe 
circumſtances prepared the way for the 
greatneſs of Philip, and the Macedonian 
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Cauſes of the Decline of the Greek State. 


\ x 3 


= „ 


Arx this period the Athenian character 
can hardly be recogniſed at Athens. Ef. 
ſeminacy and vcluptuouſneſs ſubdued 
the love of liberty; the. magiſtracics and 


public employments became the reward 
of intrigues and-of bribery ; the virtuous 


citizens withdrew from the ſcene of cor- 
ruption, and took to a country life. | 


The private life of the Athenians cor- 
reſponded to their public character. The 
youth were early initiated into a life of 
<diffipation and debauchery; and entered 
1 what is called the world, totally ig- 
hnorant, and greatly corrupted. Their 
idleneſs and prodigality plunged them in- 
} to the ruinous vice of gaming. The gra- 
tification * the _ became the ſerious 

ſtudy, | 
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ſtudy, and exerciſed the genius of the A. 
thenians. They had lately beſtowed the 
freedom of their city (an honour, in for- 
mer times, ſeldom conferred on Kings 
and princes), on two men, whoſe ſole 


merit was, that their father had been e- 
minent in the art of cookery, and was fa- 


mous 121 havin 8 invented n new ances. 


Sparta had 8 804 a deadly wound by 


the ſucceſſes of Epaminondas. Not only 
had her citizens decreaſed i in number; their 


ancieyt virtue was gone. Lyfander had 
brought home the gold of the eaſt; Antal- 


cidas, their ambaſſador to Perſia, on the 
hte peace, had, in a mimic dance, ridicu- 


led the heroiſm of Leonidas. Muſt all 


nations, on the eve of their downfal, re- 


kmble one another f „%%% 


At this favourable Fibre, Philip of 


Macedon appeared, to erect a new empire 


on the ruin of the Grecian republics. He 


dad N carried, in early youth, as a ho- 
5 1 | ſtage 
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ſtage. to Thebes, and educated alon g with 
Epaminondas. | Hearing that his elder 


brother was lain, he ſecretly withdrew in. 


8 


to Macedonia, and was advanced to the 


chrone. 


1 firſt care was 1 reſtoration of mi. 


litary diſcipline. | He inſtituted or impro- 


ved the Macedonian phalanx, and was the 
firſt prince of FA who kept a ſtand. 
ing x. 


ed wh his neighbours, * Per. 
ſians, Illyrians, and Thracians, who pre- 
ſumed on the weakneſs of a new reign, 


he difarmed them by promiſes, or preſents, 


and ſet them A due with each 
other. N 


His great object was Greece; and, in 


order to ſucceed, it was requiſite that he 


ſhould attack the Greeks, and that they 
ſhould not believe that they were attack- 


cd. This oh rect addreſs, which Philip 


1 f eee poſſeſſed 


15 F f 
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poſſeſſed in a high degree. He practiſed 
every expedient to extend his authority, 
and infinuated himſelf into the quarrels of 
Greece, under the character of umpire. 
He diſcovered a gold mine, which yielded 
him yearly ten thouſand talents, which e- 
nabled him to keep a military force ſupe- 
rior to his neighbours, and to employ 
ſpiesand penlionaries among al the nations 
Wand. wg 


- 


le had even recourſe to a ſcheme which : 
has been ſoppoſed the invention of theſe 
latter ages. 1 His emiſſaries ſolicited the 
affluent, in every ſtate of Greece, to lend 
money to the king of Macedon. Num- 
bers were found whoſe avarice or vanity 
prompted them to empty their hoards in- 
to the coffers of Philip. This ſecured him 
friends over all Greece; ; and, beſide the 
\ uſual benefits of a national debt, enabled 
his partiſans to appear at all times in Ma- 


cedon, and concert their ſecret practices 
vithout ſuſpicion. 
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He never attempted any enterprize but 
at a proper time. He interrupted his pro- 
jects whenever the Athenians took an 1- 
larm; he reſumed them whenever Greece 
ſunk i into her former tha, 


The ſacred war had now continued for 
ten years. All Greece took 2 part in it, 
and they fought with fury. Philip, occu- 
pied in extending his conqueſts in Thrace, 
marked from afar, with pleaſure, the 
_ Greeks deſtroying one another, and watch. 
ed an occaſion of finding a pretence to 
make war againſt them. This occafion 
ſoon preſented itſelf; for the Phocians ha- 
ving obtained ſome advantages, the Theſ. 
ſalians demanded aid from the king of 
Macedonia. Joining his forces to thoſe of 
the Theſſalians and Thebans, he marched 
to Therm opylz, in appearance to enter 
Phocis, and puniſh its facrilegious inhabi- 
tants, but, in reality to take poſſeſſion of 
the defile of Thermopylæ, which opened 
al Greece. Philip ſubjetedt the e Phocians 
and 


08 
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and ſhewed himſelf 3 in Greece as the aven-' 
ger of Apollo. He then convened the al. 
ſembly of Amphictyons, which now con- 
ſiſted of men devoted to his will. They 
declared the Phocians fallen from the right 
of fitting in that council, and elected Phi- 
lp to ſupply their place. This policy of 
the king of Macedon contributed mighti- 
y to his ſucceſs in Greece. - This Council 
was the repreſen tative of all the Grecian 


states. Philip drew to himſelf the autho- 


rity and influence of this venerable body, 
and kindled holy wars in their name whent- 
ever it favoured his ratet 8 


The vartls of: ies: decided 5 
the cauſe of Oy and of Greece. 338. 


- . 


e his e Philip e 
himſelf be proclaimed Commanderin Chief | 


of all the Grecian forces; and, awaking 


' their ancient hatred againſt the Perſians, 


prepared for an expedition into Aſia, But, 
while he was ſolemnizing the marriage of 
his daughter OPS Alexander king 

of 
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of Epire, DN from private re. 


venge, plunged a dagger i into his bo. 
ſom. | 
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Alexander aſcended the throne of Ma. 
cedon in the twentieth year of his age, 
On the death of Philip, all the States, 
which had been ſubdued. by his arms, de. 
clared themſelves free and independent. 
Demoſthenes flew into the public aflem- 
bly, and exhorted his conntrymen to u- 
| nite their forces againſt an infant. His 
counſellors intreated the young king to 
employ methods of inſinuation and ad- 
dreſs. Conſulting his own genius, he re- 
ſolved to ſtrike terror into his enemies by 
a ſudden and ſignal blow. He marched 
againſt the revolted ſtates before they had 
concerted their meaſures, and puniſhed 
them for their . 
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* nes,” ſaid _— & at 4s gates of Athens, 
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« that I am a man.“ The Thebans, on A 
falſe rumour of his death, had maſſacred 
the Macedonian garriſon, and now methim 
in arms. Having defeated them in the 
field, he reſolved to make an example of 
ſeverity. He levelled Thebes with the 
ground; fold thirty thouſand of the in- 
habitants for ſlaves; and permitted none 
to enjoy their liberty except the prieſts, 
and the deſcendents of the poet Pindar, 
whoſe houſe alſo he ſpared, as a monu- 
ment of his love for the arts. 1 
1 he total ruin of SN the o- 
ther States into the utmoſt conſternation. 
Every thing gave way to Alexander; and 
even the Athenians, with Demoſthenes 
himſelf, implored the mercy of the con- 
queror. As he had already ſignalized his 
vengeance, he now ſignalized his clemen- 
cy. Satisfied with the baniſhment of 
Charidemus, he forgave the Athenians, 
and exhorted them to watch over the af- 
fairs of Greece during his abſence. Then 
185 K _ 'he 
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| he affembled all the States at Corinth, and 
was ſolemnly elected Commander in Chief 
of the e 1 „ 


Alexander the Great ſet out on his ex. 
pedition for Aſia, with an army of thirty 
thouſand foot, and five thouſand horſe. 

Diſtributing the revenues of Aſia among 
his principal officers, he reſerved to him. 
felf, as he expreſſed i it, nothing but hope, 
With this inconfiderable force, ke medi. 

tated to dethrone the Sovereign of the 

Eaſt, and to form an empire that ſhould 

extend over Afia as wel as Europe, 
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een n en ill 
modelled and unweildy, Was now in its 
decline. A feeble and effeminate ſove- 
reign poſſeſſed abſolute power. The Sa. 
traps, at a diſtance from court, appeared 
ke independent princes. A multitude of 
nations, connected by nothing but flave- 
ry, formed a body, without any principles 
of union, ang. ready to diſſolve. To ſuch 
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2 people, disjoined from each, other by 
religion, languages, laws, cuſtoms, man- | 
ners, and ſeparate intereſts, it was a_mat- 
ter of mere indifference, that the throne ' 
ſhould be pee. and the crown paſs from 
one head to 3nother. The Perſians had 
never excelled in the military art; a regu» 
lar army of diſciplined troops has always 
been unknown in Aſia; but now they 
were as unwilling as undifciplined, and 
had neither the deſire, nor the courage, to 
overcome. The feeble reſiſtance which 
the armies of Europe, in modern times, 
have met with in India, ſhews us wit 
what facility n are 00 in 1 
caſtern world. 


Tha h deb of the Perſians in their 
ſeveral invaſions of Greece, the conqueſts 
of Ageſilaus, and the retreat of the ten 
thouſand, had demonſtrated the ſuperio- 
rity-of Greece to Perſia, and inſpired the 
Grecian ſoldiers with that confidence 
which * to TT 
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The army of Alexander was compoſed 


of thoſe hardy veterans who had fought 
and conquered under the banners of bis 


father. Philip carried the military art to 


a degree of perfection which was former. 


ly unknown. He invented, or improved, 
the phalanx, which was ſo ſucceſsful in 


Greece, and proved formidable even to 1 


Romans; he kept the firſt ſtanding army 


Which is known in hiſtory; and his troops 


were not only expert in arms, but accu- 
Named to W 


Such an army, under the conduct of a an 


| Wuſtr ious leader, was a match for the mil. 
lions of the Eaſt. 5 7 


"MM with his hoſt, croſſed the 
Helleſpont. He conducted, with his own 


hand, the veſſel in which he failed, and 


was the firſt of the army who leapt on 
um; he 


Aſiatic ground. Arriving at Il 


T celebrated public games to the memory of 
— and ' expenſe his envy at the 


good 
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good fortune of chat hero, in having 
found à faithful friend while he lived, and 
after his death a Homer to immortalize 
his exploits. 


When he arrived at the banks of the 
Granicus, that inſtantaneous deciſion, 
which marks the characters of great men, 
prompted him to take advantage of the 

rror which the news of his arrival had 
created among the Perſians. His courage 
was animated, rather than depreſſed, at 
the view of the vaſt army which was 
drawn up on the oppoſite ſide, conſiſting 
of an hundred thouſand foot, and ten 
thouſand horſe, under the command of 
Memnon _ Rhodian. 


2 placing himſelf in the front 
of his army, plunged into the river, and 
was followed bygall his troops. They 
landed, and both armies came to the chars 
Victory was deciſive on che fide of the ; 
Greeks, 


. 
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The victory at Granicus propagated the 
terror of the Macedonian arms. Sardis, 


the key of Upper Aſia, e its _ 
to the n 


After this battle Alexander diſmiſſed 
his fleet, to lay his army under the neceſ. 
ſity of conquering, and to cut off all 
hope of returning to their native coun- 
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Darius avant nt 7M enemy with 
all the pomp of Perſia. Inſtead of chw- 
ſing favourable ground, where he might 
have brought all his forces into action, 
he led his army into the defiles of Cilicia, 

near the city of Ipſus, where numbers 
were of no avail. He was Extented. 


* 


| W e Aled viſited the 
wounded, ſaw the dead interred, and 
congratulated his ſoldiers on the victory 

they had obtained. He then went to vi 
fit the family of Darius, Who were taken 

priſoners; 
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priſoners; gave orders to treat the priſon- 


ers with the reſpect due to their rank; 


and made his camp an aſylum for their 


Ts Syria how: ſabmitted, . without reſiſt- 


ance, to the arms of the conqueror. The 


Phcenicians beheld with joy a hero who 


was to avenge them of the Perſians. Tyre 


was, from principle, attached to the Per- 


commerce of that city. After a CO of 


| had bore with impatience the Perſian go- 
vernment, ſubmitted cheerfully to the au- 


fians, who could not ſubſiſt without the 
ſeven DG it was taken... 
He next directed 15 nai 18 


Gaza, which being ſubdued, opened his 
way into Egypt. The Egyptians, who 


thority of r e 


„ 


Dan kis apes in emi he laid , 
the foundation of a maritime city, near 


one of the mouths of the river Nile, 
which 
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which he honoured with his own name. 
The fituation was happy; as, by the Me- 
diterrancan Sea, and the neighbourhood of 
the Arabian Gulf, it might command the 
trade both of the Eaſt and of the Weſt, 
Alexandria ſoon became the chief com- 
mercial city in the world. | 

His expedition to the temple of Jupiter 
Hammon, which has been regarded as the 
exploit of a madman, was in the train of 
Eaſtern policy. All the conquerors of the 
Eaſt had been recogniſed as the ſons of 


tut" cab ttc 


Jove. 


The battle of Arbela decided the fate 
of Darius. Babylon, Suſa, Perſepolis, Ec- 
batana, opened their gates to the conquer- 
or; and the death of Darius, flaw by 
4. ; his favourites Beſſus and Nabar- 
3315 Zanes, rendered him maſter og the 
—— n. 1 
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He meditated to extend his dominion 


over all the nations of the Eaſt. He pe- 


netrated into India, but ſeems rather to 
have diſcovered than conquered that con- 
tinent. Having puſhed his conqueſts, as 

| he imagined, to the remoteſt corners of 
the world, de returned to W Fr 


He now bent his: mind to model and 
govern. that empire which he had ſub- 


dued. He ſtudied to unite the two na- 
tions of Greeks and Perſians, and to a- 
boliſh the diſtinction of a conquering and 
conquered people. As the Aſiatics are 
wedded to their cuſtoms, he aſſumed 
their manners, the garb of their mo- 


narchs, and the ſplendor of their court. 


He connected the Greeks and Perſians by 
marriages z he eſtabliſhed Greek-colonies 
in Aſia; he, permitted the conquered peo- 


ple to retain their cuſtoms, manners, ci- 


vil laws, and religion; and took every 


_ precaution of policy to conſolidate his 


conqueſts by the union of the two people. 
„ He 
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He died in the 
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ter; a ſudden flaſh of deciſion, rather 


C2 


Alexander the Great had the virtues. 


and the faults of a tranſcendent cha 
than long revolved plans, directed his ac. 


tions; and Hiſtory ranks h 
lents, forwarded by fortune, have made 


extraordinary men whoſe genius and ta. 
2 revolution in the world. 
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ALEXANDER, when he felt the ap- | 
proach of death, delivered his ring to 
Perdiccas ;z and being aſked to whom he 
left his empire, anſwered, © To the moſt. 
« worthy;” adding, at the ſame time, that 
he foreſaw with what ftrange rites they 
would celebrate his funeral. 


Upon the death of that hero his empire 
was divided. Perdiccas, Ptolemy, Anti- 
gonus, Seleucus, Lyſimachus, Antipater; 
ind Caſſander, all of them his captains, 
and trained up to war under his banners, 
contended, by force of arms, for the poſ- 
kfion of his deminions. They facrificed 
to their ambition the whole family of A- 
lxander, his brother, his ſiſters, his mo- 
ther, his wives, and his children. After 
twenty years of blood-ſhed and horror, 
h the battle of Ipſus decided the fate 

of the competitors. 3 of 
the empire took place, Ptolemy obtain- 
ed 
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ed poſſeſſion of Egypt, Lybia, Arabia, Pa. 
leſtine, and Cceloſyria ; j Caſſander made 
himſelf maſter of Macedonia and Greece: 
 Lyfimachus of Thrace and Bithynia ; and 
Seleucus of the reſt of Ala to the river 
Indus. ht a We t 

| Theſe kingdoms were formed in the ; 
midſt of guilt, diſtraction, and death, 
They continued as they began. The ſcep- 
ter was ever wielded: apart from the 
ſword. The throne that roſe in treaſon 
was ſupported by blood. This ee 
an He ni bt: 


8 illuſtrious W requires to be 
mentioned. Ptolemy, the ſon of Lagus, 
had Egypt for his diviſion. His merit 
had raiſed him from low extraction to 
the rank of General under Alexander, 
Aloof from the quarrels of his competi- 
tors, he ſtrengthened his own authority, 
and promoted the happineſs of his people. 
He encouraged the arts and ſciences, and 

| founded 
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founded the famous library 3 in Alexan- 


dria. 1 85 „ 


Since her ſubjection to the Macedonian 
empire, Greece ſubmitted, without reluc- 
tance, to the yoke. The Achean 


league revived the image of her ke 


ancient freedom, and produced her laſt 
heroes, Aratus and Philopemen, worthy 
of the beſt days of the republic. After 


this dying ſtruggle for liberty, Greece 
was harraſſed by the jealouſies and quar- 
rels of rival States, until ſhe ſunk into a 


minion . 
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conquered province of the Romans; a 
new people, who had lately appeared up- 
on the ſcene, and had been advancing 
by low but certain ſteps to univerſal do- 
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ROME UNDER THE KINGS, 
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Tun foundation of Rome, according to 
i _ the moſt authentic chronology, was laid 
Sl. . in che 57 zd year before Chriſt ; a bun. 
191 tion of Lycurgus; a hundred and forty 
before that of Solon. na 
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a fiction of the early fablors, and of th 
poets. | 5 5 


| Italy i is a aintitls, waſhed by the ſei 

on every ſide, except where a chain of thc 
WL | Alps joins it to the continent. It was 
Wl peopled before the art af navigation was 
#40 known ; and, of conſequence, the firſt in · 
 habjtants entered by land, 


Three 


„„ „ 
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Three paſſages preſent themſelves in 
the Alps; one to the north, another to 


the ſouth, and the third through the 


Straits of Tirol Trentin. The Wy- 
rians bordered on the firſt; the Iberians, 
or Spaniards, on the ſecond; and the 
Celtee on the third. By theſe nations, 
therefore, Italy was at firſt peopled *. 


Tradition hands down, that a Grecian 


Colony paſſed the Alps, and penetrated in- 


to Italy. A furer teſtimony than tradi- 


tion, a conformity with the Greeks in 
cuſtoms, manners, and language, con- 
firms the account of theſe colonies from 
Vines, EIA Tag 95:1 UO0Y. 
At that time Italy preſented the appear- 


ance which we beheld in early Greece. 
No kings, nor nations, nor cities exiſted. 


Wandering tribes began to ſettle from 
3 | 


* Academ, Inſcript. et Bell. Lett. tom. 18. 
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neceflity or choice, and to cultivate the 
n een a failed. 


While Italy Was thas: 6 50 
barbarous tribes, x band of adventurers 
took poſſeſſion of Mount Palatine, and 
built a range of. low ſtragghng huts, to 
contain their cattle, their corn, and the 


booty which they took from the neigh- 


bouring tribes. Such was the origin of 
Rome, and theſe the founders of the Ro- 
man Vcc 1 


They amounted to three thouſand in- 


: fantry and three bundred cavalry. To 


increaſe their number Romulus opened 
an aſylum at Rome to fugitives, vaga· 


_ and ſlaves. . 


The FE POO nations: refuſing to 
ally themſelves by marriages. to. this in- 


fant community, games were prepared in 


honour of Neptune; and, while people of 


both ſexes flocked from all quarters to 


the 
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the hew, the Roman youth entered in 
arms, Gs Fried off the virgins. 


E at this injury and affront, the - 
neighbouring tribes declared war. Con- | 
ducing themſelves with more reſentment 
than wiſdom, they armed without con- 
cert, took the field one after another, and 
were nn — 


The Kae the moſt. formidable of 
theſe foes, had made themſelves maſters 
| of the Tarpeian fortreſs, and Rome was 
eon the point of yielding to their arms, 
when the Sabine women, who had been 
the cauſe of the war, threw themſelves. 
between the armies, and peace was made. 
The two people were joined in one, and 
Tatius reigned at Rome 3 with 
Romulus. 168 


After the death of Tatins, Romulus 
reigned alone. Having ſubjected ſeyeral 
people of Latium, and diſpoſed of their 
L Ss © lands 
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lands by his ſole authority, a party of the 
Senators roſe againſf him, and put him to 
death, in che n ſeventh _ of his. 
reign. | 


| Reflections on the legiſlation of Romy. 
lus; the firſt form of government among 
| the Romans; the origin of the Ring, the 
s  Scnate, and the Aſſembly of the People; the 
| power of the Father; the contempt of me. 

chanic and mercantile- arts, and the re- 

mains of the feudal- incidents 5 which _ 
vailed at Nome. l ici! 


* Pg 


A | kiftorical _ obiloſophicat account 
of that ſyſtem of ſuperſtition which pre- 


vailed among the Weſtern nations of Eu- 
rope, and which entering into public af. 


= fairs, became a great engine of govern- 
= ment in the Roman republic. 


After the death of Ancus Martius, Lu- 
cumen, the ſon of a rich Corinthian mer. 
_ who had ſettled at Tarquinium, by 
addreſs 


Bas 
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| ately and” intrigue, paved his way to 
the n He aſſumed the name of Tar. 


— 


2 he was a ſtranger, in order to 
Arengthen his authority in the Senate, 
and attach the people to his intereſt, lie 
ereated a hundred new Senators, whom lie 
choſe from the moſt Nd of the 
Plebeian families. | | 


. ** 
5 p 
. 7 * & # 
% 
* 


The Grecian Magüisene 4 elegance 

began now to be introduced into Rome. 
The works which Tarquin erected became 
the admiration of after ages, and remain 
to this day monuments of the Roman a 

grandeur- Already,“ faith Monte. 

quieu, they began to lay the founda- 

: tion of that city which was to be cter- 


* nal. 1 
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On We death of Tart Servius Tut: | 


lius, his ſon-in law, ſucceeded to the 
wrone⸗ l . 5 


8 
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In confequence of early cuſtoms which 
the Romans had adopted from neceſſity, 
the inhabitants of Rome increaſed at the 


end of every war. It became requiſite, 
therefore, to enlarge the boundaries of the 
city, and Servius Tullius extended the Po- 
meria from the Quirinal Mount to the 


Viminal and Efquiline Hills. 


As it was now neceſlary to enlarge the 


city, it was no leſs requiſite to alter the 
form of government. 


| The changes 8 he ech red de- 
ferve to be ſtudied, as they proved the 
ſource of the diſſenſions in the republic, 
and prepared the way or the revolutions 

of Rome. 


Since the period that the Albans and 
Sabines were eſtabliſhed at Rome, the 
tribes formed three nations, which had e- 
qually a ſhare in the government. Every 
Curia voted in the public aflemblics, and 


every 


very eiten 2 Me Ok, [7k 


law Was the voice of the majority, an d the 
fovereign power reſided in the people. 

At ſirſt the ſoldiers of Romulus were e⸗ 
qual in point of property. Two acres of 


land had been allotted to each individual; 


and while there was an equality of fortune, 


there was an equality of power in the com- 


mus 


. * ov = © * 

* 8 * — 
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A part of the Roman territory had been 


reſerved for the public domain. The Ro- 


mans were continually making new, con-. 


queſts. By incroachments upon the pu- 
blic do nim nd a larger diviſion of the 
conquered lands to ſome than to others, 
an inequality of fortune was eſtabliſhed, 
and a diſtinction of ranks took place. 


To. claſs the inhabitants according to 


their wealth, Servius inſtituted the Cen- 
ſus. At the firſt numbering of the nation, 
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twenty-four thouſand men were inrolled 
fit to carry arms. 


He divided the people into fix claſſes, ; 
and every elaſs into centuries, compoſed 
of an unequal number of citizens. 
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ie placed ninety-cight centuries in the 
. Giſt claſs. This comprehended the richeſt 
citizens, that is, thoſe who were poſſeſſed 
of an hundred minz. 


Sixty-five minæ qualified for the ſecond 
claſs, which conſiſted of twenty-two cen- 
turies: Fifty for the third, which was 
compoſed of twenty : Twenty-five for the 
fourth, confiſting, like the fecond, of 
twenty-two; and twelve. and a halt for 
the fifth, which comprehended thirty. 
The ſixth claſs formed only one century, 
in which Servius left all dhe poorer citi- 

ens. 


An the people were divided into a 3 
dred 
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. and ninety-three centuries. The five 
firſt claſſes bore all the burdens of the 
state; but the partition was made accor- 
ding to the number of centuries. Thus, 
the firſt claſs, which conſiſted of ninety- 
eight centuries, contributed more than all 
the reſt put together. « 


To eocuthpence the rich W the Wernicke 
which they performed, and the taxes 
which they paid, Servius enacted, that, for 
the future, the people ſhould aſſemble by 
centuries; that their ſuffrages ſhould be 
collected by centuries; and that the firſt 
Landon 5128 the firſt SO 


Theſe were e aſſemblies, which; after 
this regulation," paſſed into a law, elected 
magiſtrates, made peace, decreed war, and 


exerciſed che N . 0 


As all the centuries met in the public 


— all ſeemed to have an equal 
PITS et IH Os: 
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ſhaxe. in their deliberationsz but, i in fact, 
the whale power Was ſecretly conveyed 


into the hands of the rich, and the right 


ol ſuffrage poſſeſſed by the poorer citi- 


zens was merely nominal, and of no a. 


As the whole nation was compoſed of 


2 hundred and nine ty· three centuries, if 
the ninety eight centuries of the firſt claſs, i 


which voted ſirſt, were unanimous, as ge · 


nerally bee a 1 e of voices Was 


declared. 


"Sv: Wn in the Comitia by centuries, the 


great body of the citizens, in a ſecret and 
inſenſible manner, were  Rrjpped, of their 
GR Is res be 


99 
1 in the Dads of 3 pro. 
duce changes in government. When an 


equality of fortunes prevailed, it was juſt 
that there ſhould be an equality in the 
public aſſemblies, and that the majority of 


Voices ſhould determine, When a great 
inequality 
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e of fortune prevailed, new ar- 


rangements became neceſſary. Power na- b 
turally follows on property, and they who 
bear the expences of government are en- 


titled to a proportional ſhare of its 58 
Eee) and honours. 


Meditating greater changes in the go- 


vernment, Servius was bereaved of his 


crown and life by his ſon-in-law Tarquin, 
in the 44th year of his reign: 


Having made his way to the throne by 


blood- ſhed, Tarquin ſupported by vio- 
lence the power which he had acyuired 
by injuſtice ; and, from an uſurper, be- 
came a tyrant. Political, however, and 


enterpriſing, he neglected no meaſure to 


ſecure his authority and extend his 
power. NE: ( | 


From the time of Servius the conſtitu- 


tion of Rome became ariſtocratical. The 


object 
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which they were loaded; and, rather 


| object of Tarquin was to humble the ari- 


- ticular impreſſion of a recent event. 


ed the bloody weapon from the boſom of 


ſtocracy, and exalt the regal power. 


'The Plebeians, who ſaw at firſt with 
joy the humiliation of the great families, 
groaned at laſt under the burdens with 


than ſubmit to flavery, ſome of them llew 
theraſelves 3 in * 


A e cauſe, however great or im- 
portant, is inſufficient to determine the 
minds of men to action, without the par- 


We have beheld how Hippias, the ſon 
of Piſiſtratus, loſt the crown. Sextus, the 
ſonof Tarquin, had committed a rape up- 
on Lucretia. The outraged matron aſſem- 
bled her father, her huſband, her rela- 
tions, her friends; ſhe told her tory ; and, 
unable to ſurvive the affront, plunged a 
poniard into her boſom, Brutus wrench- 


Lucretia, 
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Lucretia, and fwore by the gods to re- 
venge the Roman matron. Graſping the 
poniard one after another, all the friends 
renewed the ſame oath, Hence the li- 
berty of Rome. 


Reſlectione on Rome during the Mos 
narchy. 


-— 


After the expulſion of the Kings, a 
form of government, in appearance Re- 


publican, was eſtabliſhed, though the 


| Senate reſerved» by far the greateſt ſhare 
of authority to themſelves. The Conſuls 
ſucceeded to the Kings ; and the contular 
dignity differed in nothing from the royal 
power, but that the exerciſe thereof was 
limited to a n 
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ROME UNDER THE CONSULS. 


Bags the a of his country, 
and Tarquinius Collatinus, the huſband 


of Lucretia, were che firſt Conſuls of 
Rome. 


Tarquin, by means of his ambaſſadors, 


attached a party of the Roman youth to 


his cauſe, who concerted meaſures to re- 
eſtabliſh him on the throne: The con- 
ſpirators, being detected, were brought 


before the Conſuls; and Brutus beheld 

his own ſons. The father of his country, 
by a terrible example, axed the founda- 
tion of Roman liber ty. 


by — 
cages 


The Conful Valerius had been ſuſpet- 
ed of aſpiring to the crown. In order to | 
LP | ingratiate 


1 


ö 


- 
w 
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ingratiate himſelf with the people; ke 
paſſed the VALERIAN Law, That every 
citizen condemned by the magiſtrate 
* to loſe his life, to be beaten with rods, 
«or to pay a fine, ſhall have a right of 
appeal from that tribunal te the „ae. 
* ment of the rio ao 


From this eta liberty begins to dawn, | 
and the ariſtocracy, by e, change 


into a republic. x 


The diſſenſions about debts were a fre- 
quent ſource of agitation and: diſorder in 
the Roman State. Ancient practice per- 
mitted the creditor to ſeize the perſon of 
the inſolvent debtor, to employ him in 

the meaneſt drudgery, to load him with 
chains, and to retain him in flavery. 
This complication of miſery and ignominy 
excited the murmurs of the poor; and 
hen the Conſuls came to raiſe the levies, _ 
tke people refuſed to. enrol their names 

for the war, The Senate endeavoured to 
:! Cs 
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ſuſpend the diſſenſions; but the people 
perſiſted in their refuſal to enliſt, until they 
had obtained an abolition of debts. Mean. 
while the enemy approached to the gates 
of Rome. The Conſuls could not inter- 
poſe their authority to force obedience; 
becauſe, ſince the Valerian law had paſſed, 
every citizen condemned by x magiſtrate 
Had a right of appealing to the people. 
Jo elude this law, and fave the common- 
wealth, the Senate had recourſe to a tem- 
porary expedient,” which, in extraordina- 
ry ſituations, became afterwards a ſtanding 
practice. The Conſuls propoſed to reſign 
their authority, and to nominate a ſingle 
magiſtrate, who ſhould govern for ſix 
months with abſolute power. To this 
the Piebeians conſented, willing to give 
up their own power, for the ſake of a- 
bridging that of the Senate. The crea- 
tion of a Dictator (for ſuch was the name 
of this new magiſtrate) frequently ſaved 
Rome; proved a remedy for the natural 
defects of a republican ſtate, corrected its 
: V tardy 
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'of monarchical or even deſpotical govern» 


While Tarquin was alive, the Senate 


ſaw the neceſlity of governing the people 
with ſome moderation, as in the hour of 
oppreſſion they might recall their ancient 


king to the throne. But, as ſoon as they 
were delivered from this terror, they made 


a wanton uſe of their authority, and car- 
ried into rigorous execution the odious 
law concerning debts. The people had 
frequently made their complaints and re- 
monſtrances; and, truſting to dhe faith 
of the n had been often decei. 
ved. 


here is a certain point beyond which 
mankind will not bear oppreſſion. De- 


ccived ſo often, the people had taken the | 


laſt reſolution. They threatened to a- 
bandon the city; and, under the preſſure 


of the moment, the violent pointed to the 


e ſword. 
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tardy motions, and gave it all the activity 
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ſword. The army deſerted ſecretly under 

the conduct of Sicinius Bellutus, and with. 

drew to a hill on the banks of the river 

Anio. Numbers followed them; and, al- 

though the gates of Rome were ſhut, by 

orders from the Senate, the inhabitants. 

ſcaled the walls in the dead hour of the 
night; and, in the morning, the Patricians 
ſaw, afar from the deſerted city, the ſacred 
mountain covered with the Roman peo- 
"TN 


The Senate was filled with conſterna- 
tion. What aſtoniſhed them ſtill more 
was the order and diſcipline of the new « 
camp. No tumult nor violence, but a 
moderation which announced a well-con- 
certed enterprize. Ten Fin of che 
greateſt dignity and popularity itt the Se- 
nate were inveſted with plenary power to 
treat with the people. An unmediate aſ- 
ſent was given to the abolition of debts. 
Inſtructed by the paſt, the people required 
| ſecurity for the future, and demanded ma- 

giſtr ates 
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giſtrates of their own, to guard their 
lights, and oppoſe the decrees which might 


be hoſtile to their intereſts. They obtain- 
ed them ; and the Tribunes of the People 


Were created, 


Theſe new magiſtrates were choſen an- 
nually by the people, from their own bo- 
dy. Five in number at the beginning, 
they were afterwards augmented to ten. 
Their doors ſtood open night and day, to 
receive complaints. Seats were placed 
tor them at the gate of the Senate-houſe, 
and they were called in to confirm or an- 
nul the decrees of the Senate. They de- 


manded two inferior magiſtrates, to aid 
them in their functions; and the Ediles 


were choſen. 
From this period, the Plebeians became 
an order in the republic. | 


4 


The natural ſtruggle between: the Pa- 


tricians and the Plebeia ins was now aug- 


. mented 
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mented by perſonal conteſts between the 
Conſuls and the Tribunes. As the Con. 


ſulſhip expired with the year, and as the 1 


Tribunes were often continued in office, 


their power was more permanent, and they 


frequently prevailed. 


In a debate concerning the colony of- 
Velitra, a queſtion aroſe concerning the 


right of the Tribunes to addreſs the peo- 


ple. One of the Confuls inadvertently 
ſaid, That if the Tribunes had called 
the aſſembly, he would not have inter- 


<« ruptedthem.” The Tribunes called an 
aſlembly to meet on the morrow. The 


4 


right of the Tribunes to aſſemble the peo. 
ple, and to preſide in theſe aſſemblies, was 


recogniſed. They reſolved not to receive 


the decrees of the Senate, unleſs the Se- 
nators received the decrees of the people: 


The Senate yielded; and the law paſ- 
ſed. i 


Won the time chat we Tribunes, not 
limiting 


p 


* 
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. 
limiting themſelves to the right of oppoſi- 


tion, began to hold aflemblies of their own, 
there were two diſtin legiſlative powers 
in | the e 


ES 


The 3 of an 8 law, by 
Sp. Caſſius Viſcellinus, inflamed the dif- 


ſenſions, which were renewed at every in- 
terval from war. The authority of the 
Tribunes gradually increaſed. - 

The great object of Patrician policy 
was to engage the people in continual 
wars, in order to draw them off from the 
diflenſions. Counting upon a temporary 
terror, ſtruck into the multitude by the 
ſudden death of Genulius the Tribune, the 
Conſuls raiſed the levies with uncommon 


ſeverity, and named Publilius Volero, a 


centurion of diſtinguiſhed valour, to ſerve 
28 a private ſoldier. He refuſed, and ap- 
pealed to the people. The Senate afſem- 
bled, and conteſts were carried on till the 
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Comitia met for the Melia | Tribunes: | 
Volero was choſen. 


} 


The new Tribune meditated a plan to 
elevate his own order, and ſtrike a deadly 
blow at the power of the Senate. 


| 
The Magiſtrates of the people had been 
elected in the Comitia by Curize. As theſe 
Comitia could not be called but in virtue 
of a decree of the Senate ; as their delibe- 
rations could not proceed till the auſpices 
were taken, which the Patricians, the mi- 
niſters of religion, might interpret accor- 
ding to, their intereſts; and as, after all, 
the trafflactions of this aſſembly muſt be 
confirmed by a new decree of the Senate; 
Volero repreſented to the people, that theſe 
formalities were ſo many bars, Which the 
Senate had contrived, to render themſelves 
maſters of all the deliberations; and de- 
mandeg, for the future, that the Magi- 
ſtrates of the people ſhould be elected in 
the Comitia by tribes, which were not re- 
ſtrained 
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ſtrained by auſpices, or decrees of the a 

nite. Being continued in the Tribune 

ſhip, Volero revived his law, and added to 

bis: Gant en That the people |} 
«© ſhould treat of all matters that came be. 

fore them in the Comitia aſſembled by 

6 tribes. 82 
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KS 


The Serb, whoſe Seret Was now re- 5 

vealed, and who foreſaw the conſequences | 

of this law, oppoſed it with violence. The ; 

conteſt was ſo furious, that the Tribunes 
ordered the Conſul to priſon. An extra- 
ordinary ſcene enſued. The Patricians bl 

and Plebeians came to blows. At laſt the = | ; 
Senate gave their aſſent, and the- hu of | 
Volero 55 | | 


— 


From this time, hs Roman eu 

d uon preſents us with the ſingular ſpectacle 
of two diſtinct Legiſlatures, each poſſeſ 
ſing full and abſolute aut ofity within it- | 

ſelf. The Conſuls continue to preſide in 
the Comitia by . and treat of all 
* public 
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W public affairs; the Triburies Pele in the 
{ | Comitia by tribes, and alſo treat of all pu- 
bc affairs. In all party diviſions, the in- 
=_ tereſt of the Ariſtocracy was predominant 
in the firſt Legiſlature, that of the Demo- 
cracy in the ſecond. 


Hitherto the Romans had no cv laws, 

ae Conſuls, mes ding to all the preroga- 
tives of royalty, had the ſole right of di- 
ſtributing juſtice; but, as this power was 
not defined by law, their deciſions were 


arbitrary, and abe to the os 


| 0. Terentillus Arſa, the Tribune, propoſed 
the nomination of ten Commiſſioners to 
compile a body of laws that might limit 
the authority of the Conſuls, and ſecure 
the rights of the citizens. After various 
diflenſions, with animoſity and violence on 
both ſides, the Senate conſented to the 
Terentian law. Deputies were ſent into 
= Greece to indy the conſtitution: of diffe- 
= rent 
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rent ſtates, and to collect the laws of So- | 
lon. On theirreturn, ten of the principal 
Senators were choſen th compile a body. 
of laws, and inveſted with ſovereign pow- 

er for a year. Thus the conſtitution took 

a new form; the Conſuls and Tribunes 
reſigned their office; and the Decemvi- 
rate was eſtabliſhed. A. C. 451. A, U. 
C. 303. „ 
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THE DECEMVIRS: 


Tur novelty of this form of Govern- 
ment, with che wiſdom and equity of the 


governors, rendered it pleaſing to the 


people. The code of laws, written on 
twelve tables, was hung up to public 
view. The Senate approved it; and the 
ople gave their aſſent with ſhouts of ap- 


plauſe. 


. 


A ſupplement to the laws being de- 


manded, the Senate agreed that new De- 
cemvirs ſhould be appointed for the fol- 
lowing year. Appius, a haughty Patri- 


cian, procured, by ſecret arts, the election 
to fall on himſelf, and on colleagues de- 


| voted to. his intereſt. The new Decem- 
virs became tyrants, and a plan of-deſpo- 


1 . tim, 


-% 
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— 


tiſm, ſay the Roman hiſtorians, was con- 
certed between Appius and his aſſociates 
in office. A violation of the rights of pri- 
vate life precipitated the downfall of the 
tyrants, and the blood of Virginia rein- 
ſtated the ancient form of government. 
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IN TEST INE diſcords, inſeparable from 
republics, prevail moſt when the conſtitu- 
tion is unfixed. The Tribunes had gra- 
dually ſtripped the Patricians of their 
rights; and the people having, after many 
ſtruggles, obtained a principal ſhare in 


the adminiſtration of government, de- 
manded a participation of the Whole. 


With this view two laws were propoſed; 
the firſt, to allow the Plebeians to inter- 


marry with the Pa icians the ſecond, to 
admit them to the Conſulſhip. After a 


violent conteſt, in the uſual form, the Se- 
nate conſented to the firſt, Determined 
to have the ſecond law alſo paſſed, the Tri- 
bunes, on the approach of the enemy, op- 
poted the levies. I he Senate ſought means 
. of 
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of conciliation, and prop oled to ſu end N 
the Confular dignity for a time, and to 
create ſix military Tribunes, with Conſu- 


lar authority, tlrree from the Senate, and 
three from the people. | 


151 : 


This propoſal was adopted; the mili- 


tary tribunes were choſen, but, 


on the pretence of religion, re- i” 
ſigned their office in three 
months; and tlie Conſular digni- ATC. 
ty was re-eſtabliſhed. 7M "ip gi 


S— © 
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ror een 4 years paſt; ra wats 


and domeſtic diſſentions had prevented 


the Conſuls from taking the Cenfus. To 


*% 
0 


reniedy an evil which might often occur, 


two new magiſtrates were choſen, under 


the name of Cenſors, to take a furvey of 
the numbers and eſtates of the people e- 
very five years. This office becomes, by 
degrees, the moſt important and honour- 
able in the commonwealth. The Cenſors 
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have the right of arranging the claſſes, 
Ea e opening or ſhutting the Senate. | 


From the perpetual oppoltion of the 


EE 7 53 SD 


an army without naming a Deuter. To 
break this dependence upon the Tribunes, 
the Senate contrived the happy 


A. G. expedient of giving pay to the 


' ſoldiers. From this period the 
| A, U. C. military operations of the Ro- 
349: mans were carried on in a bolder 


| ſcale. Formerly, their campaigns had been 


merely incurſions, which continued only 


2 few days, and terminated by one en- 
gagement. The -Senate now began to 
form greater enterprizes z and, inſtead of 
inſignificant battles, they waged deciſive 
A. c. Wars. The taking of Veii, long 
396. the rival of Rome, after a ſiege 
of ten years, is a preſage of the 
A. U. C. 9 oX& oe. * 
3. grandeur e Romans. A 
multitude of {mall ſtates and un- 
connected cities muſt neceſſarily yield to 
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people always in "arms ; and who united 
policy to the enthuſiaſm of valgur. 


From the earlieſt periods of time, the 
Celtæ, or Gauls, overſpread the weſtern 
parts of Europe. The early reli my 1 
the Romans, their language, and 
cuſtoms,” ſhew that this people * 
mong the Aborigines of Italy. — 
tribes are always in a ſtate of migration; 

The firſt” hoſtile irruption of the Gad ; 
into Italy, whiethiſtory records, was in 
che reign” of” Tarquin the elder; They 
ſpread themſelves over the provinees ſi- 
tuated between the Alps and Appenines. 
They had been ſettled in theſe regions for 
two hundred years, when they beſieged 
Cluſtum, allured by the wines of italy ; 
2 1 motive to the wars of bar 
The inhabitants of Cluſium . 
4 nee from the Romans. ' After : * 
ſeveral battles, the particulars: of which 
are blended with fiction, Rome was: tas 
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ken and ſet on fire. The capitol was ſa- 
ved by its ſituation, After having rava- 
ged the regions around, the Gauls were 
compelled to relinquiſh their conqueſt, 
and return to defend their own country, 


which was ee by the Veneti. 


The truggle of parties at Rome, which 


had been ſuſpended fince the irruption of 


the Gauls, began to revive, The youngeſt 
married to a Plebeian, and the eldeſt to a 
Patrician. The rank and honours accru- 


ing to the eldeſt, whoſe huſband was a 
military Tribune, filled the younger liſter 


with envy; and ſhe intereſted her father, 
her huſband, and her friends, to renew 
the law formerly propoſed, to admit the 
Pelebeians to the higheſt offices in the 
commonwealth. The conteſts, in conſe- 
qnence of this propoſal, were ſo violent, 


that, for five years, no ſupreme magiſtrate 


was choſen ; and Rome was in a ſtate of 


* Camillus, the ſecond founder 
of 
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of Rome, called i fifth time to the Dia: 
torſhip, compoſed the diſſenſtons, and pre- 


vailed on the Patricians to admit a Ple- 


beian Conſul into the Senate. | : 


Having Gicbedled 10 für the people 
perſiſted in their demands. The Patri- 


cans ſuperintended the public religion. 


The four Pontiffs, and the four Augurs, 


exe taken from that order. The Tri- 
bunes propoſed: to create four Pontiffs 


and five Augurs from the Plebeians. 


The Patricians conſented, and the law 


a 


- From this epocha, all the affices-in) the ; 


State become common to both orders. 


Nobility of birth gives place to dignity of 
office. The Patricians mix with the 
people; and the Plebeians belong to the 1 
order of the Senate, when they have ob- | 


tained the Curule honours. This revolu- 


tion, which brought the Roman Republic 


to its perfect * Was introduced: in the 
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454th year from, the building of the city, 


and the zooth before, the Chriſtian Ara. 


The conſtitution: was now ſettled, and 
the Romans, delivered from internal com. 


motions, proceeded from one conqueſt to 


another. The time was approaching 
when their ambition was to extend its 
boundaries; and when the fire, ſtruck 
from the callifion of oppoſing bodies, 
and long compreſſed within a narrow 
. was to ARG over che world. 


The Etruſcans mou the Sam- 
nites, the moſt formidable ene- 
mies of the Romans; had inte- 

reſted in their cauſe, and invol- 
ved. in their ruin, the neigbour- 


ia Ciſpa- 


283. 
A. v. C. 
471. 


ing States; 3 and now, : from Gal 


dana, to Apulia,, and. Lucania, . the whole 
country ſubmitted to the Roman, arms. 


The Tarentines commenced hoſtilities; 
but, dreading the Roman power, implo- 


red che 4.05 Fee Epire. 
At 
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At the caſe "of this war - (265, 489], the 


. Romans beheld Ane n . 
Italy. | 


_- ” A . 


Remarks vn the Roman 


W Rome 1 2 Gauls. 


| Caſes of their lo progreſs to domi 


nion and conqueſt. 


Tun vidtory over yrs had intro: 
duced the Roman name into the world, 
and kindled an ambition for diſtant en- 


terprize and foreign conqueſt. Their 
own territory being inſufficient for their 
ſübſiſtance, the Romans received ſup- 


plies of corn from Sicily; and the people 


began to wiſh for the poſſeſſion of a 
country which they regarded as the gra- 
nary of Rome. The greateſt part of Si- 


cily was, at that time, poſſeſſed by the 
1 a people whoſe annals 
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Form an important article jn ancienthiſto. 

xy, and merit our attention the more, 28 

bu they were the rivals of the Romans, and 

£ 1 long contended with them for the py 
3 of the world. 
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CARTHAGE. 


Tux Carthaginians were a colony from 
the Phecenicians, the. firſt commercial 'peo- 
ple of antiquity. The infelicity of their 

foil, and their ſituation on the ſea-coaſt, 
mduced: them to have recourſe to com- 
merce and navigation; and they carried 
theſe arts to a high degree of perfection. 


| They firſt extended themſelves along the 
fouth coaſt of the Mediterranean Sea; 
and, at different times, occupied almoſt 

the whole of it, from the borders f 
Egypt to the Straits of, Gibraltar. They 

planted many colonies in that country 
before they founded their great eſtabliſh- 

ment at Carthage. This, however, en- 
; Wa 7 groſſed 
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groſſed their chief attention, ſoon equal. 
led, and at laſt ſurpaſſed the parent ſtate. 


Cauſes of the mal 8 of the 


AT Carthaginians to opulence and power. 


Without contending for the commerce 
of the Eaſt with the Parent State, they 
extended their navigation chiefly towards 
the weſt and north. They paſſed the 
Straits of Gades, viſited the coaſts of 
Spain and of Gaul, and penetrated at laſt 
into Britain. They made ſettlements in 
many of the iſlands of the Mediterranean, 
_ eſpecially in Sicily, Sardinia, and the Ba- 
teares. They made conſiderable progreſs 
by land into the interior provinces of 
Africa, and failed along the weſtern coaſt 
of that great continent almoſt to the Tro- 
pic of Cancer. They diſcovered the For- 
tunate Iflands, now known by the name 
of the Canaries, the utmoſt boundary 
of ancient navigation in the weſtern 
ocean. | | 


| They 


* 
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They had 3 to ſuch proſperity at 
the beginning of the third Punic war, 
that Carthage contained 700,000 inhabi- 
tants. In Africa, they held three hun- 
dred cities under their juriſdiction; and 
they poſſeſſed a tract of ſea· coãſt near two 
thouſand miles in length extending from 
the Syrtis Major, to the Pillars of Her- 
cules. | 


The government of Carthage partook | 

partly of the ariſtocratical, and partly of * 
the democratical form, Two annual ma- 
giſtrates, under the name of. Suffetes, pre- 
ſided in the Senate. All affairs of im- 

f portance were tranſacted in this aſſembly; 
but, if the Senate were not unanimous, 
the deciſion devolved on the people. 


As. wars were carried on at a diſtance 
from Carthage, and the armies compoſed . 
of foreign troops, the power of the Ge- 
nerals might. become formidable. As a. 
balance to this authority, the tribunal. of. 
the Hundred was inſtituted, before which 
_ ä 
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the Generals were to give an account of 
+ * conduct. | 


The Pretor at Carthage was inveſted 
with the greateſt authority. He diſpoſed, 
in ſome caſes, of the public revenue, and 
extended his juriſdiction over the Tribu- | 


nal of the Hundred.. 


The 8 had the virtues and 
the vices of a commercial people. Toge- 
ther with the mercantile character, We 
mark the fiery temper of Africa, and trace 


the cruel ſpirit of their "I" ance- 


ſors. 
3 


Review of cheir Hiſtory to the time of 


| Pyrrhus. 


| Syracuſe, belidged by the Carthsginians, 
implored the aid of Pyrrhus, who was then 


at war with the Romans. This gallant 
adventurer was at fiſt ſucceſsful ; but, 


meeting at length with a vigorous reſiſt- 
ance, 
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ance, he ſet ſail for Italy. As he embark. _ 
ed, turning his eyes back to Sicily, 
«© What a noble field of battle,” ſaid he, 


« do we leave. to the Carthaginians and 1 716 
66 the Romans: 8 8 
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0 

264. 

A. U. C. 

490. 

A. C. . | 

$19: THE SECOND PUNIC 

ERECT. WAR. 
535. N | 

A. C. 


a. 
e THE: THIRD PUNIC: WAR. 


605. 


THE FIRST PUNIC WAR. 


Krater of the Roman dominions at 
the cloſe of this War. 


| The 8 which conducted the Ro- 
mans to grandeur, and raiſed a ſmall vil- 
lage to the empire of the World. 


The war of Syria forms an important 
ra in the Roman Hiſtory. From this 
N period 
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period the ancient nne e began 


to decline. The age of ſimplicity, fruga- 


lity, and illuſtrious poverty, was paſt. A 
ſevere people began to change their man- 
ners. The victorious nation at once a- 
dopted the vices of the vanquiſhed; the 

ſpoils of the Eaſt introduced a taſte for 


luxury; and, as frequently has happened 


in hiſtory, * e * 


The evils that follow i in hi train of | 
luxury began now to be felt. The wealth 
of the world had flowed into Rome ; but 


it centered in a few hands: ade 


at the head of armies, or in the govern- 


ment of provinces, had amaſſed riches; 
but an immenſe populace were in pover- 


ty. The ſplendor of foreign conqueſt 


could not conceal their domeſtic miſe- 
ry. From this mixture of private opu- 
lence; and public wretehedneſs, difor- 


ders daily increaſed, and new troubles a- 


'roſe 
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EET 


2 that chreatened a revolution to the 
republic. 


While luxury and corruption were in- 
troduced, many citizens {till retained the 
ancient ſimplicity. Cato, the Cenſor, at- 
tempted to reform the manners; but 
his. rude hand was ill qualified for the 


A nobler Roman, Tiberius Sempronius 
Gracchus, undertook the cauſe of his coun- 


try. A natural thirſt for diſtinction; the 


exceſs of opulenceand of miſery which pre- 
vailed in the city; a recent inſurrection of 


the ſlaves, to the number of two hundred 


thouſand, in conſequence of this abuſe; 
together with a perſonal affront he had re- 
ceived from the Senate, prompted him 
to an undertaking, the object of which 
was, to circumſcribe the poſſeſſions of the 
wealthy, to divide the land among the 


poorer citizens, and reſtore the balance of 
the Commonwealth. 


The 
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The Licinian law ai any perſon 


to poſſeſs above five hundred acres f 
land. He attempted to revive this law, 


with mitigations and improvements. The 
violent oppoſition which his plan of refor- 
mation met with from the Senate, indu- 
ced him and his brother Caius, Who fol- 


lowed his footſteps, to make farther inno- Y 


vations, which, if continued, would have 


overturned the Commonwealth. The Se- 


nators at laſt had recourſe to arms. The 
Gracchi were aſſaſſinated, and their laws 
aboliſhed. For the firſt time arms had 
been wielded in the Forum, and Roman 
blood ſhed by Romans. Armed troops 
having been introduced into the public af. 


ſembly, and violence crowned with fuc- | 


ceſs, an "example i 18 it which wal lead to 
civil wars. 


Reflections on the diſſenſions at Rome, ; 


and on the change which will now attend 
them. LEY 
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by which the Senate 


_ preſerved their influence, although public 
affairs were tranſacted i in the Comitia by 


tribes. 


-Þ —On cuſtoms which were favourable to 
the Romans in their progreſs to power, 
but which, in the full extent of * em- 


. 
Ain uſes contributed to the decline 
and fall of the Roman . 


1. The OO extent of 1 


A Frag the way for a revolution in the 
= Yovernment. 


2. The communication of the freedom 


of the city to the nations of — accele- 
rated its e c | 


mY The wang * luxury e A 
people who did not apply to arts and ma- 


nufactures, forwarded this change. £ 


. The 


go” 


PHILOSOPHY or HISTORE. 
- 4. The ett of rh. 


60 ee. W a to e the 
1 By the laws which he paſſed, 
re-eſtabliſhed the authority of the Se- 


nate, depreſſed the Tiibnnes, - reſtrained / 
the people, and ſtruck at che root of abu- 


ſes and diſorders. But he ſet an exam 


ple which was worſe than bad laws. By 


making changes in the Commonwealth at 
the head of legions, he ſhewed that autho- 


rity had now paſſed . into che army, and 


he pointed out the path to every General 
who aſpired to be maſter of Rome. 


But, although à Dit 
Rome, and the legion 


had given the 


law, various cauſes conttiBated to protract 
ihe fate of the Commonwealth, and pre- 


vent a citizen from attaining the ſove- 
reignty of the Roman world. 


1. The 


tor had reigned at 


5 o 
NES 
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— 


1. The ancient conſtitution ſtill ſubſiſt- 
ed in the imagination and the opinion of 
the citizens, who felt nete! intereſted 
in its ce 


2. As Rome was a Republic, the 3 
Who was to uſurp the ſovereignty muſt 

have been a citizen originally on a level 
with other citizens, 


3. The number of illuſtrious candidates, 
who now aſpired to dominion, prolon ged 
the Rruggle of parties. 


POMPEY AND CESAR. 


ANTONY any OCTAVIUS, 


THE 


PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE. , 


A. C. 31. A. U. c. 723. 


Tur battle of Actium decided the fate 
of liberty and of Rome. The time was 


now come for eſtabliſhing | monarchy ; _ 


and, with the conſent of the people, Octa- 


vius aſcended the throne of the Roman 


world. 


— 


from a mixture of deſign and accident, 
and partly ariſe from the character of in- 
dividuals, partly from the ſituation in 


which they are placed. When Cæſar at- 


tempted to make a revolution in the go- 
vernment, the Romans had not forgot 


2 tee 


Wt: 


The — events in hiſtory proceed 
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their ancient freedom. Sentiments of li. 
berty were ſo univerſal as th- pervade 
even the army, who were the engines of 
its deſtruction. The great men who had 
beheld the republic, and felt their conſe- 
5 85 under the old conſtitution, refuſed 
to deſcend from the rank of equals to 
Cæſar, to be the _— of the Die- | 
tator. | 
1 
When Auguſtus began his-reign, a dif- 
ferent ſituation of affairs took place. Af- 
ter long and bloody Wars, peace was pro- 
claimed; and the people, entertained at 
t feaſts, and with ſhews, forgot their ancient 
freedom, or never remembered it without 
the concomitant ideas of civil wars, pro- 
ſcriptions, and maſlacres. Many of the 
moſt noble families were extinct; and the 
= republicans of ſpirit and zeal Had: _ 
= : 00 by the ſword, Ms | 


_— When Cæſar became maſter os the re- 
5 public, he diſplayed that ambition which - 


he 


GRANADA 
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he was formerly careful to conceal. H 
ſought the oſtentation as well as the poſ- 
ſeſſion of power. He deſpiſed eſtabliſhed 
forms, and could not conceal his contempt 
© of the Senate and of the people. His 
virtues: too, his magnanimity, and 


- his. clemency, tended _ to | accelerate his 
fate. | | 


* 


The death of Cæſar was a warning to 
his ſucceſſor. He reſpected or ſeem- 
ed to reſpect the Senate; preſerved the 
ancient forms of the Commonwealth; re- 
fuſed the Dictatorſhip and the title of 
Lok b, and endeavoured to perſuade the 
people that they were free. His vices 
concurred with his good fortune in rai- 
ſing him to greatneſs. The adoption of 
Cæſar had inſpired him with ambition; 
the name of Cæſar had given him the le- 
gions; his cunning and flattery, unſuſ- 
pected in youth, procured him the influ- 
ence and eloquence of Cicero; his cruel- 
ty and avarice conſen ted to the horrible 
1 pro- 


—_— 


 Kabliſhed. 
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proſcriptions whichextarminated 6 molt 
eminent or formidable Romans; his 


meanneſs and cowardice rendered him an 


object of. contempt to Antony, who, 
plunging into IS and extrava- 


We 677 add, Fan in juſtice to 


his fame, that, though feeble in the field, 


he was hardy in the cabinet; that he 
took advantage of all thoſe circumſtances 
which fortune preſented; that he made 
a wiſe choice of his miniſters, and go- 


verned the Roman empire with 3 
and 8 


The form goverment which he e- 


— Tfhe | forces of the Empire. . 


Alis mode of Adminiſtration. 


* 
f 
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The Auguſtan age is the dera of letters 


and taſte : at Rome. 


K 55 > — 23 — 


Riſe and n 4 Literature among 
$ the Romans. 


— 
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Their 3 126 me © Cuſtoms, 
and Character 5 on whole. 


p Ps 


Tun Roman Empire, in the height of 
its grandeur, comprehended the moſt ce- 
lebrated portion of the habitable globe, 
and contained, the moſt numerous and re- 
ſpectable ſociety that was ever united un- 
der 0 ſame form of government. 

The extent. abi the Empire, and che 1 
Provinces of which it was compoſed. 


Abe number of inhabitants. 
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—The forces by ſea and — with F; 
which it was defended. 


f 
= —The Revenues. 


—The methods by which this great So- 
ciety was united and governed. 


Ehe effects of ſuch an extenſive do- 
minion on the human race. 


. * 
\ \ : 
TX by 


* - 
— I — hy — 
5 . 


P  - From the death of Auguſtus to the 
| reign of Veſpaſian, the annals of Rome 
= are ſtained with cruelty and blood; and 
1 hiſtory tranſmits a race of monſters 
which diſgrace humanity. Authors have 
mentioned this fact, without attempting 


to aſſign the cauſe. If we conſider the 
character of the Roman people, and the 


ſtate in which the firſt Emperors found 
themſelves on their acceſſion to the 
throne, 
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'throms, x we. will bees ren that gave 
niſe to this exceſs of cruelty and tyranny. 
In deſpotic governments, that have been 
long eſtabliſhed, the ſubjects are diſpoſod 
to obey, as much as the monarch to eom- i 
mand. But the deſcendents; of a people D | 
who hadi given the law to kings, and « 
poſed of kingdoms, were not prepared 
for ſlavery. Their. early education; the 
hiſtory of their country; the books which 
they read; the characters which they ad- 
mired; all tended to inſpire them with 

the admiration of —_— andthe love 
nus ran ers among the vod of 
penſet virtue. | 


A el „ 
the ſituation ob the Emperors,. who were | 
originally ou a level with the people, 
to precipitate: tlem into crimes. 
The forms of a long eſtabliſhed monarchy 
command veneration as well as obedience; 
and hereditary fucceſſion removes the idea 
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of competitors for the Crown. But the 
| Roman Emperors, having no rights but 
what they had uſurped, faw a rival in e- 
very wealthy Patrician ; and, depending 
on the army, foreboded a ſucceſſor when. 
ever a General was victorious. Hence 
the aſſaſſination of the moſt illuſtrious 
citizens. ; ; 


3 ah the courſe of eighty years, 
the ancientfamilies of the Commonwealth 
were exterminated, and the Senate had 
ſunk into a ſtate of ſervile obedience, 
the Pretorian Guards, who had been the 
inſtruments of this vengeance, and who 
had often raiſed and dethroned Em pe- 
rors, began to look upon the imperial 
power as veſted in their hands. This 
; change of ſituation produced a change of 
meaſures. Io deſtroy the aſcendant 
which the army had acquired, it became 
neceſſary to reſtore the Senate to its dig- 
nity, and to intereſt the people in that 
conſtitution which ſecured their ſafety. 

Veſpaſian, 
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Veſpaſian, ho, to check the inſolence f 
the legions, began to connect the impe- 
rial power with the majeſty of the Senate 

and the happineſs of the people, was imi- 
tated by his ſucceſſors. Hence the golden 
reigns of Titus, of Nerva, of Trajan, and 

of the Antonines. ; 1 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL- or THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE. 


* | 
„ 
* 


9 


Taz power of the Pretorian bands en- 
creaſed to ſuch a degree as to endanger 
the State. They were inſtituted by Au- 


guſtus, to guard his perſon and maintain 


his uſurped dominion. That ſuch a 


formidable body might not alarm the Ro- 
man people, three cohorts only were ſta- 


tioned in the capital, while the remainder 
was diſperſed in the adjacent towns of 


Italy. After the Romans had been ac- 


cuſtomed to ſubjection, Tiberius, under 
the pretence of relieving Italy from a hea- 


vy burden, and improving the military 


diſcipline, aſſembled them in the city, in 
a permanent . 1 


1 | The 
4 0 
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"The armed miniſters of deſpotiſm fre ; 
quently overturn that throne which they 
are intended to ſupport. Introduced in- 
to the Palace and the Senate, the Pretori- 
an bands began to perceive their own 
ſtrength, and the weakneſs of the civil go- 
vernment. A ſucceſſion of Emperors, 
whom they created or dethroned, convin- 


Y ced them, that the ee power was at 
their — 


| To cuibthe infolenee, and balance the 
power of theſe formidable bands, Titus, 
Trajan, and the Antonines, by reſtoring. 
| the influence of the Senate, preſerved an 
| intermediate power between them and the 
army. The image of their ancient free 
dom was. even held up to the people. 
But Severus, educated in camps, had 
been accuſtomed to the deſpotiſm of mili. - 
tary command. He annihilated the au- 
thority of the Senate, and governed by the 
army. He augmented the guards to four 
| 


times the ancient number, and recruited 
2 | Vp 
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them. indiſcriminately from all the nn. 
ces of the empire. | 


= The Captain of theſe troops, amount: 
A * 3 ing to fifty thouſand men „Was, under the 
name of Pretorian Prefect, at the head of 


| i * law. | 


3 A ee, government was. now. eſta - 
1 bliſhed; and every military government 
: fluctuates between the extremes of abſo- 
lute Ry nnn 


 - The W now Apoidud on the 
1 legions, whoſe favour they had to ſecure, 
and whoſe avarice they had to gratify by 
donations and bribes. Oppreſſion and ty- 
nanny had already pillaged and impove- 
| riſhed the provinces ;- and, while the ex- 
pences of the government increaſed; the 
revenues of the empire were diminiſh- 


To | 
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To æugment the revenues, Caracallaexe- 
_ tended the freedom of the city to the 
whole Roman world, While Rome and 
Italy were reſpected as tlie centre of go- 
vernment, a national character was preſer- 
ved. The higher offices in the army 
were fled by men, who, riſing by regular 
ſteps through the ſucceſſion of civil and 
military honours, poſſeſſed influence ih 

the levions, and preſerved order in che 
Commonwealth. But, when Caracalla 
conferred the freedom of Rome on all the 


ſubjects of the empire, the nationul fpirit 


and the Roman character became extinct. 


The legions were compoſed of peaſartts 


and barbarians, who knew no country 
but their camp. Rome was no longer 


the city of Romans. The army were no 
more the ſoldiers of their country, but 
lawlefs banditti, infatiable of prey. They 
expoſed the empire by public auction to 
the higheſt bidder. They elected Empe- 
rors, to extort vaſt ſums of money, and | 


dethroned them, to extort equal ſums 
Q 2 | from 
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TR Jenks their ſacceſſors. In fifty years 1 | 
the death of Severus, more than fifty Em-. 


perors were created or murdered, to gra- 


tify the avarice c or infolence of this milita- 
ry mob. | 


4 8 and the adjacent provinces ; 


were ſo exhauſted that little hopes of 
plunder remained to the ſoldiers, ambi- | 
tious candidates found it more and more 


difficult to amaſs ſufficient treaſure to 


bribe the legions. The Emperors, avail- 


ing themſelves of this diſpoſition of the 
troops, divided the imperial power, to pre- 


+ 
1 —ͤ RR an rr 


ſerve the ſovereign authority. Marcus 
Aurelius had given the example of aſſoci- 
ating a partner to the throne. This cu- 
ſtom was followed by ſeveral of his ſuc- 


ceſſors; and Diocleſian at laſt ordained, 


7 hat two Emperors ſhould govern con- 


Jointly, and two Cæſars be appointed | 
their Lieutenants and ſucceſſors. 


By 
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By this avrungetniont of Diodatis, Wn) 
military anarchy was deſtroyed ; ; and the 


armies, commanded by princes who were 
united i in one intereſt, obeyed. 


| The tyranny was how trandfetted ro 
the legions to the Prince. Safe from con- 
ſpirators, and ſeated on their thrones, the 
Emperors imitated the pomp and the lux⸗ 
ury of an Aſiatic court, and- committed 
the government of the empire to favou- | 
rites, N to Women FER - 
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The Roman empire Was now governed 
by four Princes, who commanded four 
great armies.” The uncommon genius of 

one man, or the more Uncommon concord 
of the firſt ſovereigns, might give a tem- 

porary ſtability to ſuch a form of govern- 
ment. But, in the uſual courſe of human 
affairs, ſuch an heterogeneous body muſt 
ſoon be rent aſunder, and fall in pieces. 
The partition of ſupreme power creates: 
2 8 Jealouſies 


* 
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jealouſies and ſuſpicions; and, preſenting 
a conſtant object to the paſſions, r the 
way for revolutions. 


The 1 of N ed 


that he was the victim of his own policy. 


His colleague alſo reſigning, the two Cæ- 
ſars, Gallerius, and Conſtantius, aſſumed 
the purple. Theſe fellow ſovereigns ſoon 
ſuſpected each other, and broke off all 
communication, the one governing the 
Eaſt, and the other the Weſt. Two co- 
ordinate powers, independent of each o- 
ther, were now eſtabliſhed. Hence the 


origin of the Eaſtern and the Weſtern 


Empires. 


Rome, ceaſing to be hs ſeat of empire, 
was no longer the centre of riches; ; and 


Italy, robbed of its wealth, its armics and 
inhabitants, ſunk into a ſtate of languor. 


| Recruits to ſupply the legions were) not 
*now to be found. When the armies diſ. 
poked of the Imperial dignity, the milita- 


ry 


2 
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ry rank was an object of ambition as well 
as of avarice. Numerous candidates of- 
fered to embrace a profeſſion which led to 


the reigns of Claudiu 
bus. | 


. 


1 


But when the arrangement of Diocle- 


ſian took place, the ſoldiers had it no 
longer in their, power to depoſe the Em- 


perors, to plunder the people, Or to ex- 

tort donations from their maſters. Their 
conſequence was loſt, the military ran 
was debaſed, and few were willing to 

Wield the word. 


Gallienus had made a law, probildting 


"the Senators fram ſerving in the army; 
and from this time the citizens, moſt di- 


ſtinguiſhed by their birth, confined their 


ambition to civil offices. 


From 


opulence and power. Hence the empire 
ſeemed to refſume new ſtrength, under 
,Aurclian, and Pro- 
x - .. * |; 
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From the corruption and effeminacy 
of the age, the people preferred the ſecure 
indolence of poverty to the dangers and 
fatigues of war. The armies were now 
filled with peaſants and provincials, who 

were dragged from their families, or bri- 
bed into ſervice. Thus the depreſſion of 
the martiak ſpirit concurred with the de- 
cline of the military diſcipline. » - 


In this feeble” and defenceleſs ſtate, the 
Emperors entered into a treaty with fome 
| tribes of the barbarians, on whom they 
beſtowed lands within their own territo- 
ries, in quality of auxiliaries, and op- 
| poſed them, as a bulwark, to other bar: 
barians. Without theſe foreign aids, the 
Emperors, who ſucceeded Diocleſian,, 
could form no extenſive enterprize. By 
this means the barbarians learned the 
diſcipline of the Romans, and knew the 
AY 
An 
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+ ol Empire founded by arms muſt be 
ſupported by arms. Accordingly, it was 


the great ſtudy of the Romans, in the 
glowing periods of the Republic, to ani- 


mate the yalour, and perfect the  Cicapline ; 


of the legions. When the ſpirit chat had 
rendered the legions of the Republic in- 
vincible no longer animated the merce- 
nary ſubjects of a deſpotic Prince, regula- 
tions. were made to ſupply that defect; 
and laudable arts uſed to improve the Va- 
lour and docility of thoſe armies, by 
which the Imperial dominions were to be 
protected or extended. 

When de Pr Pretorian hands had aan 
the right to diſpoſe of the throne, they 
created and dethroned Emperors at plea- 
ſure, and a military anarchy was eſtabliſh- 
ed. To diminiſh the military power, 


Diocleſian and his ſucceſſors depreſſed the 


ſpirit, and corrupted the diſcipline, which 


82 rendered the army formidable to the 72 


Sovereign as well as to his enemies. The 
85 . vigour 
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vigour of the military government was 
now diſſolved, and the barbarian forces 


were ſuperior in the military art, as well 
as in * to the Roman Armies. 


The Romans 45 ubued the Weich- 


bouring nations, and obtained univerſal 


monarchy, not only by the art of war, 


but by their enthuſiaſm, their policy, 


their paſſion for glory, and the love of 
their country. When theſe virtues had 
diſappeared under the Emperors, and the 
military art alone ſurvived, this alone, 


notwitliſtanding the weakneſs or tyranny 
of their Princes, enabled them to preſerve 
their dominions. But, when the armies 
were corrupted, and military diſci- 


pline loft, the palladium of Rome was 


withdrawn, and the Empire expoſed a 


prey to all the nations een 


Various cauſes have been affigned for 
the * immenſe irruption of barbarians 
which poured from the north at this 5 pe- 

8 | So 


5 * a 9 * N 1 LAY 
* 1 F Tr 1 5 5 
[ 
4 


among the. barbarous nations, was, the 
true cauſe of the invaſion of the Roman, 
_ territories. The welt and north of Europe, 
as well. as the north of Aſia, had always 


been the-ſeat of roving and martial tribes, 


who were ready on every occaſion to ſhift. 


their abodes, from the deſire of more in- 
viting ſettlements, or the hope of plunder - 
and. of glory. The defeat and deſtruc- 
tion of the Cimbri by Marius, Who, on 
this account, Was {tiled the Third 


Founder of Rome; the terror of the Ro- 
man name, occaſioned by a long ſeries of 
victories, and the legions which guarded 
the frontiers, repreſſed, for a while, the 


fury of the unconquered nations, and 
dr ove ta. a different direction the torrent 
of the north. Still, however, a ſagacious 
obſerver of human affairs might have 
looked to theſe regions with: anxious 
forebodings for his country: The Philo- 


e ene of Tacitus Is from a- far, the 
nations 
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riod of time. The decline of the Roman 
Empire, which, was now viſible, and felt, 
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nations that were to avenge the cauſe of 
mankind, and marked, on the German 
frontier, the cloud that 1 was to burſt in 
thunder on n Rome. 


8 che reign of Marcus Antoninus, a 
5 general conſpiracy alarmed the Romans, 
comprehending almoſt all the nations of 
Germany, and even Sarmatia, from the 
mouth of the Rhine to that of the Da- 
nube. This dangerous invaſion required 
all the firmneſs and vigilance of that Em- 
peror. After a long and doubtful con- 
fit, the barbarians were ſubdued. 


i 


tgp nation, in fuck a ſtate as the . 
and Sarmatians, are always ready to take 
arms, and engage in military expeditions. 
Marius, in the ſplendour of the Common- 
wealth; Antoninus, in the ſtrength of 
the Empire, might check tneir incurſions, 
and guard the frontiers of Rome. But, 
in the latter period of the Roman Hiſto- 
ry, a Marius or Antoninus, and the armies 
| with 
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with which they conquered, were not to © 


be found. 


The Pr I of the nan nth 
were long-confined to the fingle views of 
rapine and plunder. A regular plan of 
ſettlement and laſting eſtabliſhments, in the 

conquered countries, does not immediate- 
ly occur to tribes who have been accu- 
ſtomed to wander; nor were they a8 
yet ſufficiently convinced of their own 
ſtrength, and the enfeebled condition of 


their enemies. 


But, in he zy oth year of the Chriſtian — 
Era, an event happened which changed ® 
their method of making war. The Hunns, 

a formidable tribe of Tartars, driven from 

| their native ſeats, directed their march tos. ůẽñ%ñ 
wards the weſt, They croſſed the Tanais, 

- an{l compelled the Alans and Goths, who , 
inhabited the regions adjacent to the 
Boryſthenes and the Danube, to change 
their habitation, and {eek new abodes, 
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The former fled rd wand to Germany's ; 
and. the latter begged an aſylum. from Va- 
Tens} in the Eaftern tt 
In ws year 406 the Gg Hunns, 
long irreconcileable enemies, poured their 
ſwarms in concert into the defenceleſs 
dominions of Arcadius. The Hunns pad. 
ſed the Caſpian Sea, and ravaged Aſia to 
the gates of Antioch; while the Goths, 
under the formidable Alaric, committed 5 
ſimilar devaſtations in pen Mace. 

don, and Greece. n 


— 


The ravages. of the Hunns were ſtill 
more dreadful when Attila became their 
monarch. Having ſtruck terror through 
Tar tary, he conquered the northern na- 
tions of Europe; extended his victories 
from the Volga to the Danube, and made 
both Empires tributary. The Weſtern 
Empire, diſqualified for defence, was gra- 
dually diſmembered of its provinces. 
Italy, which had been twice ranſacked, a- 
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gain felt the rage of Cenſeric, king of 


the Vandals; and Rome itſelf at laſt be- 
came a prey to Odoacer, the leader of the 
Heruli, who, dethroning Auguſtulus, the 
laſt of the en was NN. © 


f of Italy. 


Thus periſhed the Roman Empice i im 


the weſt. Britain, long abandoned by 


the Romans, had been lately conquered 
by the Saxons; Africa was poſſeſſed by 


| the Vandals; Spain by the Viſigoths ; 


Gaul by the Franks * Pannonia by the 


Hunns; and now Italy, with its proud 


metropolis, which, for ages, had given 
law to the world, was plundered and en- 
ſlaved. A barbarian, whoſe lineage is 


unknown, pitched his tent in the ruins 
of Rome. | 


- This great omni happened} in the 


476th year of the Chriſtian Ara, five 


hundred and ſeven years after che battle 
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